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LORD BEACONSFIELD AT GUILDHALL. 


HE announcement of Lord BraconsrieLp’s acceptance 

of the Lorp Mayor’s ifvitation produced a slight 
feeling of surprise. His indiscreet speech last year has 
ever since provided his opponents with materials for ridi- 
cule and censure; and they would have been equally 
pleased with a retractation or a repetition of his detiance 
of Russia. Attendance at a public dinner cannot be a 
pleasure to a Minister who is exempt from the weakness 
of an inordinate desire to hear himself talk. Lord 
BEACONSFIELD probably went to the Gnildhall that he 
might deprive the Opposition of the opportunity of hinting 
that he was afraid to go. His speech was as graceful 
as a part in a polished comedy performed by a skilful 
actor; and the admiring audience was satisfied with an 
intellectual amusement unspoilt by any didactic purpose. 
In one trivial passage Lord BraconsriELp betrayed a human 
susceptibility to criticism. Two or three years ago his 
boast of the security of the humblest English subject from 
risks which affect foreign nobles coincided untowardly 
with the recent misadventures of Count Aryiu. There 
was a certain awkwardness in a deliberate recurrence to 
a topic which was the more irrelevant because it has ceased 
to be offensive. With a happier instinct Lord Bzacons- 
FIELD abstained from noticing either the angry declama- 
tions of Mr. Bricut and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, or Mr. 
GLADSTONE’s recommendations of urban independence to 
a country which contains only three or four large towns. 
While he courteously recognized Lord Harrineron’s 
position, he declined any discussion of Reform Bills or 
Established Churches, and contented himself with an easy 
parry of a conventional thrust. Lord Harrrneton asserted 
that, while Liberal statesmen studied the welfare of the 
whole community, the Conservative Government de- 
pended on the support of individual classes. Lord Bracons- 
FIELD admitted the imputation of making all classes happy, 
in contrast with his predecessors who made all classes 
anxious and uneasy. Epigrams and re are not 
weapons of serious controversy ; but they are in their proper 
place after dinner. Lord Mayors and their guests prefer 
a playful argament which may perhaps involve a fallacy 
to profound disquisitions or solemn expressions of the en- 
thusiasm of humanity. Those who came to laugh were 
not exposed to the temptation of remaining to learn. 

It would have been difficult to avoid mention of the 
subject which occupies universal and almost exclusive 
attention ; and, on the whole, Lord BraconsrizLb’s remarks 
on the war were laudably vague and commonplace. No 
serious objection has been made to the statement by Lord 
Dersy and Mr. Cross of the contingencies in which the 
English Government reserved its right tointerfere. Lord 
BEACONSFIELD scarcely qualified the character of a policy 
approved by the country in defining it as conditional 
neutrality; yet a severe critic might contend that a 
neutrality dependent on conditions applying only to one 
belligerent is not strictly impartial. The condition which 
provides for the security of the Suez Canal is so remote 
that it might well have been omitted from the list of possi- 
ble causes of quarrel. The Russian Government may well 
be content with Lord Beaconsrieip’s adhesion to the 
declarations of his less pugnacious colleagues. The only 
excuse for his former language was the hope that Russia 
might be deterred Yay of English hostility from an 
invasion which, as BEACONSFIELD knew, was already 
imminent. It would have been better not to threaten 


when there were conclusive reasons against action. In 


the interval between Lord Mayor’s Day and the declaration 
of war the Russian Government ascertained that England 
would be neutral, and Lord BeaconsrieLp’s latest speech 
will remove any remaining apprehension of a rupture. No 
serious meaning can be attached to an ironical demon- 
stration of the facility with which peace might be con- 
cluded. The Emperor of Russta and the Suiran have with 
equal solemnity expressed their determination to secure 
the happiness of the Christian inhabitants of Turkey. It 
must therefore be unnecessary to prosecute a deadly war 
for the attainment of an object common to both belli- 
gerents; or, if the Russians are fighting for a point of 
military honour, their troops have by universal consent 
exhibited unsurpassed bravery. It may be doubted 
whethér a great war is a fit subject for antithetic sarcasm. 
Bigots of two opposite sects would not be less inclined to 
burn one another if they were reminded that they both 
professed to promote the glory of Gop. The supposed 
identity of purpose existed when Russia declared war 
on Turkey, nor are the real or professed motives of 
either combatant affected by subsequent events. Lord 
BEACONSFIELD knows as well as less responsible politicians 
that the Porte will only yield to irresistible force demands 
from which Russia is not likely to recede. 

Some of the Ministers who were present may perhaps 
not have been altogether gratified by the general tone of 
the entertainment. While Lord Beaconsrie.p’s language 
was conditionally neutral, and while his colleagues care- 
fully confined themselves to safe topics and formal phrases, 
the sentiment of the assembled citizens could not be mis- 
understood. The strangely unseasonable utterances of the 
Lorp Curler Baron in the morning were perhaps more 
acceptable than the modified reticence of the Prime 
Minister. By an unlucky accident the Turkish Ampassapor 
is the oldest member of the diplomatic body, and conse- 
quently the European Powers unanimously declined the 
Lorp Mayor’s invitation. Musurus Pasua spoke with 
remarkable prudence aud good taste ; but it could not be 
expected that Russia, France, or Germany should at the 
present moment allow themselves, even on a ceremonial 
occasion, to be represented by Turkey. The Lorp Mayon 
himself took no trouble to disguise his partisanship ; and 
Lord BxaconsFigLD was applauded almost as much for what 
he was assumed to think as for what he said. There iso 
doubt that the middle classes, at least in London, entertain 
the jealousy of Russian ambition which has long been tra- 
ditional in England. The valour of the Turkish army has 
increased the sympathy which is habit felt for the 
weaker party when it is in a defensive war. 
Popular feeling is nevertheless distinguishable from public 
opinion. Hven at the Guildhall dinner an intimation of a 
probable war with Russia would have been received with 
dismay; for bystanders are the more ready to take a 
side in the contest because they are not likely to become 
principals. Even the cheers which greeted the Turkish 
AmBassapDor’s mention of the adoption of a Parliamentary 
Constitution by his Government would have been less cor- 
dial if there had been any need of expressing a belief in its 

ractical efficacy. The City, like the general community, 
th approves of solicitude for British interests and 
with Lord Dersy that for the present the first of British 
interests is peace. Any apparent defect of consistency or 
of dignity on the part of England as compared with 
other nations must be attributed to the popular interest in 
foreign affairs aud to the uational habit of thinking 
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in public. Other States probably waver, and change their bodies of men. The Republic was tho favourite form 
policy, and submit to rebuffs and disappointments; but | of government among the partisans of Young Italy, and 
processes which in England are visible to all spectators are Cavour pondered with dispassionate attention over the 


elsewhere shrouded in diplomatic secresy. 
Among ornate and festive orators Lord Braconsricup 


holds the highest place. No previous speaker has exhibited, 


and probably no future speaker will emulate, the distinctive 
peculiarities of his after-dinner eloquence. The ordered 
pomp of language produces an illusion which is the more 
willingly accepted because it never extends to the artist 
himself. The Lorp Mayor must have known that it was a 
customary duty of his office to receive subscriptions for 
certain useful purposes ; but he probably felt himself ele- 
vated in his own esteem when he learned for the first 
time that he was the fiduciary representative of English 
charity. Alone among many competitors Lord Beacons- 
FIELD has acquired the privilege of talking nonsense with- 
out incurring the imputation of frivolity. An orator who 
seldom means exactly what he says is supposed to mean 
more than he says when he has perhaps no delinite meaning. 
A well-earned reputation for ability, rising in some respects 
to genius, conceals many defects. Lord BracoNnsFiELD accom- 

lished the main work of his life when, after many years, 
he formed a Government with a Parliamentary majority 
to support it. His knowledge of the details of public 
business is curiously defective, and it may be doubted 
whether he has any definite system of policy; but 
he has singly and silently done for his party what numerous 
agitators are now attempting with much noise and display 
to effect for his opponents. His colleagues in Parliament 
and in office have had to acquiesce in the peculiarities of 
one whom they cannot but acknowledge as their chief. To 
the outside world he has never been fully intelligible, but 
his followers are firmly and rightly convinced that he is not 
a simpleton, a pedant, or a bigot. At Lord Mayors’ dinners 
and on similar occasions, while he descends in his jokes to 
the level of the general capacity, he nevertheless retains an 
air of reserve and mystery which impresses the imagination. 
He assured the audience that in doing nothing the Govern- 
ment had strictly adhered to a predetermined policy, which 
probably consists in a judicious resolution to watch the course 


of events. It was conveniently unnecessary to reopen obso- 


lete controversies on the qualities and demerits of the 
Turks and Russians. Actual war supersedes the considera- 
tion of its causes, for the fortunes of battle are determined 
by the comparative strength of the combatants, and not by 


the justice of their quarrel. Lord Beaconsrtexp’s indefinite | 


phrases tend to contirm the conjecture that his Government 
is not engaged in any idle effort of mediation. If terms of 
peace had become practical subjects of discussion, it would 
have been unnecessary to prove in rhetorical form that the 
Emperor and the Svtran were logically bound to compose 
their differences. 


ITALY AND CAVOUR. 


HE great boast of the Italian navy, the Duilio, the 
largest and most costly of ironclads, has just made 
her trial trip at Castellamare, and that such a ship should 


steam out of such a port as the representative of the power | 


of a united Italy has caused an enthusiastic local journalist 
to ask, Can this be Italy? Even to Italians it seems a 

rpetual marvel that Italy should exist, and that so much 
should have been done for her and by her within the eighteen 
years that have elapsed since Cavour got into motion the 
armies that triumphed at Magenta and Solferino. So 
far as any man can work alone in an undertaking of 
gigantic magnitnde, it was Cavour that made Italy. 
Not only was it he that inspired, guided, and overruled every 
one, but it was Cavour that laid down the brod principles 
of policy on which modern Italy has been built. It is by 
adhering to the policy of Cavour that Italy has succeeded 


and is succeeding, and if the day comes when she departs | 


from that policy, she will enter on a sea of unknown 
dangers. ‘The main features of this policy have been 
opportanely recalled to the attention of the European 
public by the interesting and lively Life of Cavour written 
by M. pe Mszape, and translated with skill and gencral 
aceuracy into English—a work of which the only fault 
is a somewhat monotonous laudation of its hero. The 
bases of Cavocr’s policy appear to have been three 
in number; to adopt the best available form of 
goverpment, never to act without alliances, aud uever 


to overlook the interests and feelings of special ; 


| possibility of an Italian Republic. He decided against it 
on two grounds, which deserve the serious consideration 
of those who make an idol of Republicanism. In the 
| first place, he said, the form of Republicanism suited to the 
| old countries of Europe has yet to be discovered; and the 
difficulty he foresaw has received a striking illustration 
in the troubles attendant on the working of the present 
_hybrid Constitution of France. In the next place, 
he said, an Italian Republic really presupposes a 
century of popular education. It was therefore with 
the conviction of impartial reasoning that he devoted 
‘himself to the consolidation and extension of the Pied- 
montese system of Constitutional Monarchy ; and by Con- 
| stitutional Monarchy he meant the reality and not the 
mere name of the system. Even at Naples he would not 
govern by a state of siege, and he always made Parliament 
the ultimate tribunal of appeal when his conduct was 
criticized. Perhaps he never did this more boldly and 
successfully than in the last scene of his public life, when, 
a few days before his fatal illness, he summoned 
GaripatpI to the Parliamentary bar, argued out openly 
whether there could be two distinct policies recommended 
to the Kiya and the nation, beat his opponent, and 
forced him to retire to Caprera. No doubt Cavour 
had special advantages in carrying out that part of 
his work. The sovereign of Piedmont was of so ancient a 
race that no one could reproach him with the ambition ofa 
parvenu, and he was, in his rongh way, an honest and de- 
termined Liberal. The aristocracy, too, was on the side of 
Cavour, if not entirely, yet to an extent which prevented 
any influence on the part of the nobles placing a serious 
obstacle in his path. Even in his most modest Piedmontese 
days, if he had Detra Marcuerita against him, he had 
D’Azecuio and Atriert by his side. Then, again, it was. 
| comparatively easy and pleasant for Cavour to appeal to 
Parliament, as his Parliaments were more and more subject to 
_his control. But to say all this is only to say that he 
_used the materials which he could use. It is no secret 
that a sort of vague leaning towards a Republic has 
/again begun to show itself in some sections of Italian 
society which are separated by a considerable distance 
| from the followers of Mazzrx1, and that, although respect 
' and gratitude will prevent any movement in this direction 
during the Kurye’s life, yet it is hinted that Victor 
| Emmanvet will not have a successor. Those whose thoughts 
| turn in this direction will do well to study in time the life 
and thoughts of Cavour, and to ask themselves seriously 
whether the form of a Republic suited to Europe has yet 
been discovered, and whether something like a century of 
popular education is not still needed before the Italians are 
fit to be their own masters. 


The consciousness of high aspirations, combined with an 
almost total ignorance of the world, had inspired the 
partisans of Young Italy with a belief that Italy could do 
everything by herself and for herself. Cavour thought 

| this pure and absolute nonsense. Never to stir.a step with- 
| out some one to help him, and as many as possible to 
countenance him, was the maxim of his life. He sent 
his soldiers to the Crimea in order to gain admission 
to the councils of Europe; and so well was his purpose 
understood by those whom he sent, that it is related of an 
officer who met with a fatal fail in the slippery lines 
of the Tchernaya that he cried out “ This is the mud of 
which Italy will be made.” Cavour negotiated treaties of 
commerce with the Western Powers before he could 
negotiate on a larger scale. He gave much more than 
Piedmont could afford to pierce the Cenis tunnel in 
order that Italy might be united to France. He 
always yielded rather than throw away an ally. He gave 
up Nice and Savoy to purchase the alliance of France ; and 
he pledged himselt not to give up Genoa or Sardinia in 
order to retain the alliance of England. Although it was 
he who invented the cry for Rome as the national capital, 
he was willing to come toan understanding with NsPpoLeon 
that the Temporal Power should remain undisturbed if it 
was confined within narrow limits ; and he ostentatiously 
proclaimed that he looked on the French garrison at Rome 
as friends, not as enemies. Bitter as was his disappointment 
at the abrupt cessation of the campaign of 1859, he reso- 
lutely refused to countenance an attack on the Austrians 
in Venice until he could act openly, and get Europe on 
his side. When Prussia looked coldly on his doings, he 
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_ Florence to do him bhononr. 


quarrelling with the Church, not to quarrel with the 
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was more polite than ever, and sent a special messenger of 
congratulation to the Kinc. When the Pope came to 
Bologna, Cavour sent the representative of Piedmont at 
From first to last Cavour 
tried to win and keep for Italy a place in the councils of 
Europe, and to avoid the attitude of a filibustering dis- 
turber of the public peace. To this policy his successors 
have remained faithful, and it is because they have done | 
so that the Duilio both exists and has no enemy to fear 
except the possible faults of her own construction. 
Rumours have been lately current of an alliance to be 
formed between Italy and Germany in case a military and 
clerical despotism is finally established in France. No 
doubt Italy must get Germany to help her if a serious attempt 
is made to dispossess her of Rome; but unless they are false 
to all the traditions of statesmanship they have inherited from 
Cavour, Italian statesmen will never, except in the last 
resort, parade a hostile alliance against France. During 
the negotiations that preceded the present war Italy 
closely followed the lead of England, although, in the 
desire to keep well with every one, she may have been 
more indulgent to Russia than England has been. At one 
time there was some wild talk in Italy about farther 
annexations at the expense of Austria, to be exacted as 
the price of Italy’s abstention from interference, or as the 
reward of her military exertions. But this language was 
steadily discountenanced by the Ministry and has now died 
away. Italy, so long as the teaching of Cavour guides 
her, will not lightly give a pretext to Europe for treating 
her as a petulant and rapacious malcontent. 


Archbishop Darpoy is said to have remarked of Cavour 
that he was a man in whose breast there was absolutely no 
hatred. He tried to set up what he termed a Free Church 
in a Free State—a phrase easier to repeat than to under- 
stand; but no man could have been more free from the 
blind hatred of priests which animates such men as Garl- 
BALDI. He always considered himself a good Catholic, and 
years before his death had arranged with a friendly vicar 
for the administration of the last offices of his religion. He 
was steadily opposed to any sweeping secularization of 
ecclesiastical property which would convert the parish 
priests into salaried officials, and so make them a 
separate caste without the independence of property. 
He always proclaimed that the first condition of a 
wise treatment of the Temporal Power was so to deal 
with the Pope that good Italians should not see in him’ a 
suffering victim. And, just as Cavour tried, while 


priests, so he tried never to seem to neglect, through 
ignorance or inattention, the real interests of those with 
whom he came into collision. Few questions taxed his 
adroitness and powers of conciliation more than that of 
what was to be done with GaripaLpi’s army after it had 
won Naples for Italy. He was immovable in his deter- 
mination that there should not be two armies in Italy 
obeying different leaders and carrying out a different 
policy. Rather than permit this he quarrelled with 
GakiBaLDI; but he softened his inevitable opposition 
by declaring that he thought it perfectly natural 
that GaripaLpi should never forgive him for the sur- 
render of Nice; and, when incorporating the Garibaldians 


into the regular army, he made generals of such men as | 
Bixto and Mepici, whom he could honestly promote. He | 
was always, too, ready to meet in argument much humbler | 
disputants than himself; and his minute knowledge of 
agricultural affairs and of every locality in Piedmont | 
enabled him to have an answer ready for opponents who | 
gave expression to the general feeling that Piedmont was 

spending far too much, and subjecting herself to the burden 

of taxes which she could not endure. On one occasion 

a deputy was complaining of the increase of taxes caused 

by a recent expenditure upon railways. Cavour knew all | 
about the neighbourhood from which the deputy came. | 
He pointed out that the vine-growers there made 31 
hectolitres of wine per hectare; that the value of the rail- 
way communication they had obtained gave them an extra 
profit of a franc and a half per hectolitre; and then he 
triumphantly asked the deputy whether he really meant 
that the new taxes he was paying amounted to forty-five | 
francs per hectare. This was a small matter; but it! 
showed how closely Cavour had attended to little things 
in order that he might rule wisely in great things. How 
far his successors are in this respect treading in his footsteps 
it is difficult to say, for foreigners cannot pretend to know 
the secrets of their lives. But one of the present Ministry 


has just resigned because, after five months of studying 
the quest»»n, he cannot bring himself to sign the proposed 
convention with the Railway Companies. If the conven- 
tion is one which the Government may properly accept, it is 
a pity that he should have spent so much time to so little 
purpose. But, at any rate, the course taken by the 
Minister shows that he was willing to give the most 
laborious attention to details before he made up his mind, 
and that neither indolence, nor Ministerial convenience, nor 
meaner motives, could induce him to rush to a decision. 
It was by patience and by minute inquiry of this kind that 
Cavour worked and succeeded, and so far it may be said 
that any Italian statesman who labours long and hard over 
a wearisome subject is walking in the ways of his great 
predecessor. 


MR. GLADSTONE ON THE WAR. 


O* E of the disadvantages of excessive copiousness. of 
utterance is the tendency of conjectures incessantly 
reproduced to expand into positive assertions. Mr. Guap- 
stone and Pivs 1X. are, among eminent personages of the 
present time, the most incapable of silence, and both have 
formed the habit of converting opinious by frequent repetition 
into dogmas. Having for a whole fortnight refrained even 
from good words, except in the Home Rule hints which were 
addressed to the Dublin Corporation, Mr. GLapstonE was 
naturally unable to abstain from a public oration as soon 
as he touched English or Welsh ground at Holyhead. The 
courteous attentions which he had received in Ireland 
explained his anxiety to recommend a hospitable popula- 
tion to the good opinion of the Liberals of Anglesea; but it 
soon appeared that the Bulgarians, and not the Irish, are 
still uppermost in his thoughts. For the twentieth time 
he denounced the Government for its alleged refusal to 
concur with the other European Powers in the coercion of 
Turkey. At the time Mr. Grapstone himself had either 
not devised, or not publicly proposed, the remarkable 
measure which he now retrospectively recommends. He 
informs the Holyhead Liberals that the combined fleets of 
all the Powers ought to have blockaded the coasts on 
either side of the narrow seas, so as to prevent the 
passage of reinforcements from Asia into Europe. The war 
in Bulgaria is, he rashly asserts, carried on by Asiatic 
soldiers, so that it must have collapsed if an allied fleet had 
interrupted the communications. The theory apparently 
involves the assumption of a Russian invasion of European 
Turkey, in which England, without provocation, and in 
direct antagonism to all political tradition, was to perform 
the part of a humble but useful auxiliary. It has ap- 
parently not occurred to Mr. Grapstoye that, while he 
increased the numerical superiority of the invader in 
Europe, he would have reversed the conditions of the 
struggle in Armenia; but, except from respect to Mr. 
Guapstone’s character and position, it would be mere 
trifling to enumerate the conclusive objections to his 
scheme. When some measure of the kind was obscurely 
indicated in his celebrated Resolutions, the leaders of the 
Liberal party caused one of their supporters to give notice 
of moving the previous question; and Mr. Giapstone only 
avoided an open rupture by consenting at the last moment 
not to put the obnoxious Resolution to the vote. There is 
no practical object in censuring the Government for a 
policy which would not have been supported by either 
party in Parliament. The lawless attack on Turkey was 
to be made in furtherance of Mr. GLapstone’s amended plan 
of expelling all Turkish officials from Bulgaria. In the 
text of his first pamphlet he had apparently extended the 
process of extermination to the whole Turkish population. 
If either measure were politic or justifiable, it must have 
been right and expedient when Mr. GLApsToNE was Prime 
Minister, and during his renewal in 1871 of the treaty of 
1856. 

The irresponsible power which Mr. Guapsroye claims 
and exercises is sufficiently embarrassing to his allies when 
they are in Opposition, and it will cause more serious com- 
plications when a Liberal Government isin power. Mr. 
Guapstong has not yet retracted the expression of his 
determination not to return to office ; and probably, if the 
occasion now occurred, he would persist in abstention. To 
a Cabinet of his own party his support and patronage as an 
independent member would be in many ways formidable. 
However willing he might be to continue his habitual 


' attacks on his political opponents, criticisms on an Op- 
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position soon become unprofitable and stale. On other 

ints, as on the Eastern question, Mr. GLapsTONE would 

m time to time differ from his official allies ; and as 
often as he proposed a democratic or subversive measure, 
he would detach more than half the party from the Minis. 
terial ranks. If, on the other hand, he were induced to 
resume office during the continuance of the Eastern con- 
troversy, his Government would be almost incapable of 
taking part in negotiations for peace. No statesman of 
Mr. Giapstone’s rank has at any former time proclaimed 
himself the implacable enemy of a foreign Power with 
which it may be necessary to form or maintain relations. 
Turkey might as well accept the mediation of Roumania 
or of Servia as of Mr. Guapsrone. The Russians them- 
selves were wont in former times to profess in public 
diplomatic documents their desire for the maintenance of 
the Surran’s Empire. Mr. Giapsrone is so far from | 
neutral that he openly regrets the neglect of an oppor- , 
tanity of making war on Turkey. It is not necessary | 
to assume that, if he had been in office, he would | 
have perpetrated the wrong which, as an hypothesis, 
pleases his imagination. Personal responsibility and 
the remonstrances of colleagues would probably have 
induced him to examine more closely the foundations of a 
policy which may be solid enough to amuse the fancy as a 
castle in the air. Lord Satissury, whose policy during his 
mission to Constantinople commanded Mr. Gtapsrone’s 
cordial approval, has on more than one occasion shown that 
it would have been impossible to establish a general 
concert of the Great Powers for the coercion of Turkey. 
There is not the smallest reason to suppose that the al- 
liance of England with Russia would have insured the 
submission of the Porte. 


It may be perfectly true that the military virtues which 
have been displayed by the Turks in the present campaign 
are not necessarily inconsistent with their alleged in- 
capacity for government. Their English enemies are for 
the moment never tired of repeating the statement that 
the Turks were always known to be brave and warlike bar- 
barians. A year ago the same section of politicians 
habitually assumed the incapacity of the Turks to 
offer serious resistance to Russia. Mr. GLapstone’s 

ionate antipathy induced him to assert that the 
ated Mussulmans had lost even their warlike virtues. 
The passage in his celebrated pamphlet which ends 
with an apostrophe to the shades of the AmuraTHs and 
Basazets was an essential part of his argument in favour 
of coercion. It is true that military critics made the same 
mistake; but inferences from hasty assumptions ought to 
be corrected when the original error is exposed. Popular 
feeling in England has, rightly or wrongly, been modified 
by the events of the campaign. The rumours of actual or 
A overtures for peace are perhaps not unfounded. 

e Turkish Government must be aware that in next 
year’s campaign final victory is hopeless ; yet the difficulties 
of concluding an equitable peace are apparently almost 
insuperable, even if they were not aggravated by the 
language of foreign zealots. During the long negotiations 
which preceded the war no two Governments or statesmen 
could agree on the meaning of autonomy as applied to the 
Turkish provinces. At present the term would indicate 
the expulsion of the whole Mahometan population from 
Bulgaria, from Bosnia, from Herzegovina, and perhaps 


from Roumelia. The abuse by the Northern Bulgarians 
of the opportunities afforded by the advance of the. 
Russian army might otherwise produce an internecine | 
civil war ; yet the cruelty and injustice of indiscriminate 
expropriation and exile might make even a philanthropist 
use. Even if they were relieved from the pressure of 
their hostile neighbours, the Bulgarians have hitherto 
shown no aptitude for governing themselves. Any pro- 
vinces from which the Turkish population may be expelled 
will remain formally or virtually dependencies of Russia. 
Any remnant of European Turkey which may be left 
will be at once subjected to the process of disintegration 
which has been so long and so successfully employed. The 
roject of a belt of independent States interposed between 
fos and Turkey has been already condemned by experi- 
ence. Like Roumania and Servia, the provinces which 
may be detached from the Turkish Empire in the present 
war will be humble allies of Russia for all purposes of im- 
mediate intrigue and of future invasion. If Roumania 
and Servia had been nominally possessions of Russia, 
the Turks might have gained an advantage by enter- 


ing their territory before the invading army had been ready 


to protect them. Both provinces have enjoyed immunity 
from attack until it was convenient for them and for their 
powerful patron that they should take open part in the 
war. As it now appears that Austria will not interfere to 
prevent the dismemberment of Turkey, the Porte must 
sooner or later submit to any conditions which the con- 
queror may impose. It is even doubtful whether the winter 
will allow the weaker combatant a respite. The unexpected 
transfer of Sutemman Pasua from the army of the Danube 
to the command in Roumelia implies the expectation of a 
winter campaign to the south of the Balkans. It is scarcely 
to be expected that Menemer At will be able to collect a 
sufficient force for the relief of Plevna; but, if Osman 
Pasua has provisions for his army for some weeks, the 
Turkish generals may hope that the investing army 
will in its turn suffer from want of supplies. In Asia it 
seems probable that the Russian advance has been 
at least temporarily checked. The report that Erzeroum had 
fallen appears to have been premature; and it is possible that 
General Hermann may be compelled to retreat for the pur- 
pose of securing his communications. Batoum would be 
a more valuable acquisition than Erzeroum; but a first 
attack on the place has failed, and perhaps, instead of re- 
newing the attempt, the Russians may rely on obtaining the 
cession of the port as one of the conditions of peace. The 
capture of Plevna might give preponderance to the party at 
Constantinople which regards further resistance as useless. 
When the time for negotiation arrives, the Porte has little 
or nothing to hope from European mediation. 


FRANCE. 


4 ig Resolutions proposed in the Chamber of Deputies 
on Monday, and adopted on Thursday by 320 votes 
against 204, have at least the merit of plain speaking. 
They do not leave the Government or the country in any 
doubt as to the wishes and intentions of the Opposition. 
During the last four months, the Chamber is made to say, 
all laws have been broken in order to exert an illegal 
pressure upon the electors. The authors of these measures, 
whoever they may be, must be held responsible for em- 
ploying them. To make this responsibility a reality the 
Chamber needs to have the crimes of the agents of the 
Government brought before it in a form which shall enable 
it to deal with them effectually. The Cabinet which 
pretended to consult universal suffrage now affects to 
despise it, and thereby places itself in a state of rebellion 
against the national sovereignty. The inquiry will be 
entrusted to a Committee of thirty-three deputies, with 
power to examine all documents relating to the elections, 
and to make personal investigations in the departments. 
As soon as it has brought its labours to an end, and fixed 
the blame on the guilty persons, whoever they may be, it 
will propose to the Chamber the Resolutions which the 
facts appear to demand. 

No doubt there is much in these Resolutions and in the 
preamble to them which is open to criticism on the score 
of prudence. It is natural enough that a majority which 
has been defied and insulted by a minority for half a year 
should deal frankly with its enemies on the first occasion of 
its meeting with them face to face. The French Cabinet 
have had no scruples about taking the buttons off their 
foils, and they cannot complain if their adversaries show 
themselves equally prepared for serious fighting. But 
this assumption of facts which, true as they may be, have 
not yet been formally proved, seems out of place in a 
Resolution appointing a Committee to ascertain whether 
they can be proved or not. M. ALsert Grévy’s preamble 
would be an appropriate conclusion to a Report setting out 
what the Government have done; itishardly appropriate when 
it serves as an introduction to a Resolution setting out what 
they are accused of doing. The adoption of this tone sup- 
plies the Government with a plausible excuse for not 
assenting to the inquiry. They have a right to say that it 
will not be an impartial inquiry; that those against whom 
it is directed have really been condemned beforehand; that, 
if the Chamber were sincerely anxious to ascertain the 
truth, it would have chosen some other tribunal to conduct 
the investigation. Yet criticisms of this kind have, in truth, 
very little to do with the matter. The inquiry isnothing more 
than a form. The dealings of the Government with the 
elections were open and aboveboard. Nothing was done 
in a corner. They made no secret of their determination 
to use all the means they possessed of gaining votes for 
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agents. The Duke of Broce devoted a great part of his 
speech on Thursday to a denunciation of the revolutio 
party, “ which is always at work even when the work is 
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themselves or of depriving their enemies of votes. When 
the Duke of Brocuie says he has done nothing illegal, the | 
explanation of the statement is that it is difficult to say what 


is illegal when done by a French official. Ifthe party in whose | 
interests he has acted wins, everything will be condoned, and 
hitherto there have not been instances enough of official . 
failure to furnish a rule for what will happen when the 
party in whose interests he has acted loses. The coercion | 
of the people, to be safe, must be carried out on the same | 


“ concealed beneath the appearance of calm.” Even if the 
Dukt’s fears are accepted as well founded, it is the worst 
possible policy to attack the revolutionary party at the 
moment when its work is thus consid. If he com- 
manded an army which would be obedient to his slightest 
gesture, and would not ask for any evidence that 


rinciple as the deception of the people. They must wish to 
coerced. Napo.eon IIT. knew this; Marshal MacManon | 
does not know it—at all events, he did not know it on the 


the danger he told of them really existed, it might 
be wise to take the Radicals by surprise. But the 
forces of which a French Government has the dis- 
16th of May. He thought that it was enongh fora ruler) posal are of a different order. They must be enlisted as A 
of France to say that he wished a certain vote to be given, | volunteers, not by conscription. They will only fight 
and it would be given as a matter of course. French electors | against Radicalism when they can see for themselves that 
are not of late years accustomed to be dealt with in this | Radicalism is dangerous. The inert mass of French Con- 
peremptory way. Underthe Empire they were flattered into servatism has not been in the least moved by all the 
voting as the Emperor wished. They supported the Govern- | preaching of the last six months. It saw nothing to frighten 
ment because the Government had persuaded them that it in the action of the late Chamber, and accordingly it has 
it knew what they wanted better than they did themselves. responded to Marshal MacManon’s appeal by choosing a 
There may be no moral difference between’pressure exercised , Chamber which is in substance identical with the last. 
bya Government which is popular with the majority of voters | The Duke of Brocuie finds abundance of sympathizing 
and pressure exercised by a Government which has con- | listeners when he denounces the revolutionary party, 
trived to alienate the majority; but there is all the differ- | but they are all of them men who have other aims 
ence in the world between the estimates which the majority! in view than the mere repression of Radicalism. 
will form of each act. The Chamber of Deputies is not’ They accept that as merely one among many advantages 


administering rigid justice to the Cabinet; it is dealing | which will flow from the restoration of the 
with it by a political oe which will be justified or 

condemned pretty much as the sympathies of the critic lie | 

with one or the other party. 


It is difficult to determine how the action of the majority | 
in the Chamber of Deputies is likely to influence the 
wavering Senators. That it will alarm them is beyond 
doubt, buat it is not so certain in which direction their fears 
will lead them. The Government are sanguine that they 
will be driven to cast in their lot with the MarsnaL. On 
this theory it is supposed that up to this time they have 
looked forward to some kind of compromise between the 
PresIDENT and the Chamber, and that, now that this is 
shown to be impossible, they will have no choice but 
to side with the Presipent. It may be, however, | 
that the majority in the Chamber take a diffe- 
rent view of a constitutional Senator’s character; that 
they believe that, if he can only be convinced that the 


mpire or of 
the legitimate Monarchy. They would not care to see a 
revolution put down by Marshal MacManon in the name of 
the Republic. To win their genuine support he mast 
present himself as the secret agent of Napotgon IV. or 
Henry V. As these are the persons to whom the Duke 


_ of Brocuiz’s arguments appeal, so they are the persons by 
_ whom effect must be given to those arguments. Thus the 


whole machinery of the present assault upon the Revo- 
lation is in itself revolutionary. There is no element of 
real Conservatism about it. If the constitutional Senators 
help the MarsHat to prosecute it, they will be merely 
playing into the hands of men who are enemies of consti- 
tutional government in all its shapes. 


THE CHANCELLOR AND LAW REFORM, 


Chamber does not mean to be trifled with, he will never’ JN speaking at Guildhall the CuanceLtor compared the 
dream of trifling with it ; and that the violence of the Reso- | position of the legal world to that of the tenants of an 
lutions and their preamble is meant to create this convic- | unfinished house. Certainly the house in which the world 
tion in the twenty Senators or so with whom it rests to | that has to do with law is compelled to live is a very un- 
decide whether the Marsuat shall be permitted to dissolve | finished one, and immense discomfort is the natural conse- | 


the present Chamber as he dissolved the last. The imme-! quence. There are three things that every Chancellor dreams 
diate issue of the conflict turns very much on the accuracy | of doing and never accomplishes. These are, to make a 
or inaccuracy of this theory. It is pretty plain that the | Code, to make justice accessible, and to frame a decent 
Marsuat has no intention of fighting unless he has the 
Senate on his side. He said, long ago, that he would not | Bankruptcy Bill which dies away quietly in due course, 
resist the judgment of both branches of the Legislature, and he has, as he intimated at Guildhall, the usual vision 
and in M. pe Fovrrovu’s speech on Wednesday there are | of a Code beaming far off before his eyes. But he is princi- 
evident traces of the same idea. ‘The PresiDENT, according | pally occupied witharranging and rearranging and enlarging 
to the Minister of the Interior, has a right, when the | and otherwise perplexing himself about the organization of 


Bankruptcy Bill. Lord Carns every Session proposes a 


Senate and the Chamber of Deputies disagree, to espouse | 
which side of the controversy he likes. His casting vote | 
is, in fact, the appointed machinery for extricating the two | 
Chambers from what without this would be a hopeless dead- 
lock. Whatever may be the historical truth or the Con- 
stitutional value of this doctrine, its meaning, as applied 
to the existing situation, is unmistakable. It rests with 
the Senate to assign the immediate victory to either party. 
If the Marswat entertains any thoughts of a coup d’étut, it 
is exceedingly unlikely that he will give etiect to them 
unless he has the united support of those nominal Con- 
servatives of whom the Right in the Senate is the natural 
representative. If this party is shown to be divided by 
the secession of a fraction of its representatives to the Left, 
Marshal MacMauoy will in ali probability throw up the 
me. 

Which way the constitutional Senators will vote if the 
Marsa proposes a second dissolution it is impossible to 
guess. So many opposing considerations will present them- 
selves to their minds, that the ultimate decision may be 
little better than a matter of chance. There can be no 
doubt, however, in the mind of any rational spec- 
tator how they ought to vote. The crusade against 
Radicalism undertaken by the Duke of Brocuiz and M. pz 
Fourrov has none of the essentials of saccess in it. It is 
not provoked by the right causes; it does nut appeal to 
the right persons; it will not be worked by the right 


the judicial system. He came into office with a great ex- 
periment in organization sketched in outline for him, and he 
had to complete the outline by inventing a Supreme Court 
of Appeal. Directly the practical part of the work began, 
and the Judicature Act was putin operation, it was appa- 
rent how very much was still to be done before the house 
that Lord Secsorne and the CHANcELLor have built could 
shelter or comfort any one. The only part of the new 
system that works well is the appellate part. The House 
of Lords, now that it sits beyond the time of the Session, 
easily keeps down its business. The Privy Council, now 
that it has been reinforced by a large supply of permanent 
Judges, does its work so well that it has searcely 
anything to do. The Lords Justices dispose of appeal 
business with great rapidity, and as yet their judgments 
command the confidence of the public and the Bar. Con- 
siderable criticism has ts been bestowed on the ap- 
pointment of Lord Justice TuEsicer, who, at the 

when a Puisne Judgeship is rarely won, stepped over 

heads of the Bar and the Bench, and suddenly found him- 
self a Lord Justice. If, as would seem in many respects 
reasonable, a Lord Justice was to be appointed because he 
was superior in some way to most Puisne Judges, there 
are many of the actual occupants of the Bench who 
would be entitled to resent what might seem a slight 
put upon them. But in practice no Judges have so 
little intellectual labour thrown upon them as the 
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junior Lords Justices. Their work is immeasurably 

It consists simply in concurring with Lord 
Justice James if they are in his division, or with Lord 
Justice Bramwe.t if they are in the other. As apprentices 
in a good school they may, if they have anything in them, 
learn their business well; and by the time that Lord 
Justice Tursicer has to form an independent opinion, he 
may have as well prepared himself to form it by constant 
close contact with Lord Justice James as by acting during 
the time as a Puisne Judge. The exigencies of a political 
party must also be taken into consideration. The Con- 
servatives, if strong in many ways, are notoriously weak in 
legal ability. Lord Carns must sometimes ask himself 
with dismay who could possibly be his successor; and he 
may Lave decided that to take a young Conservative lawyer 
and train him asa Lord Justice was at least a possible 
way of supplying the void. That the fortunate young man 
who happened to be selected for the experiment will prove 
himself worthy of higher promotion is necessarily un- 
certain, but at any rate he has had the chance given him 
of showing that he is worthy. 

When we get below the Appeal Courts confusion 
reigns supreme. There is far more work than the Judges 
can possibly do. We have made justice so accessible that 
no one can get it. Stumbling-blocks have been removed 
from litigation, and the number of litigants has increased. 
No branch of the system can really keep up with its 
work, The Equity Courts opened this term with a 
nominal list of six hundred cases, two hundred of which 
are to be tried orally. Many of these cases, no doubt, 
are only put on the list for show, and the parties are 
not really ready. But it is simply impossible that any- | 
thing like. two hundred cases should be tried orally 
within any reasonable period. If they were so tried, 
the other four hundred cases must stand over entirely, 
and as Equity Judges prefer cases which are not tried 
orally, it is the cases which the Judges like best that 
get a natural preference. In the Common Law Courts— 
to call things by familiar names—matters are, if possible, 
worse. The institution of a fourth gaol delivery was the 
indispensable remedy for a very crying evil. It is scanda- 
lous that a prisoner should have to be told, as one was told 
the other day, that she had already been kept in prison for 
a longer time waiting for her trial than she ought to have 
been kept by way of punishment for her offence. But the 
Judges who have been sent on the present Assizes could 
not be in two places at once. If they were in the 
country they could not be at Westminster, and conse- 
quently, when term began, there was a totally inadequate 
supply of Judges to do the work. Accordingly, all 
sittings in banc were totally suspended, and the avail- 
able staff set itself vigorously to work to clear off 
Nisi Prius cases. As things are now, at least six more | 
Judges of the High Court could be actively and constantly 
employed. But, even if six more Judges were appointed, 
there is nowhere for them to go. Judges and juries can- 
not do their work properly unless they have some Court to 
sit in, and there are no Courts where they can sit. Mr. 
Justice Fry, when he was added as a supplementary Equity 
Jadge, could get nothing but a kind of cellar or cupboard 
at Lincoln’s Inn. So much accommodation the Benchers 
of the Inn were able to place at his disposal; but the Go- 
vernment had no accommodation at all to offer, and, so 
far as it went, he might have had to sit on the grass plot 
in the middle of New Square. This, it is true, is only a 
temporary evil, and when the New Courts are finished it 


may be hoped, although it can hardly be expected, that 
there will be room for all the Judges. Meanwhile the 
Government might do something to mitigate the sufferings 
of those who administer the law. Justice, to be accessible, 
must live in some place better than a dog-kennel, or how 
can she possibly work her scales and sword to her own | 
comfort and to the satisfaction of the public ? 

How is the unfinished house to be finished? How are 
we ever to get a system of law good in itself, speedy 
in its execution, and efficient in its administration ? 
With some defects and some excrescences, the Eng- 
lish law is as good a body of law as the world has 
ever known. The Roman law is much superior to it 
in phraseology, but is not at all superior to it in sub- 


stauce. What is chiefly to be done with English law is 
to present it, or at least the leading and most familiar 
parts of it, in an intelligible form; and no one can 
recognize this more fully than the CuanceLLor who has | 
proelaimed it as one of his first duties to see that the 
Criminal law especially shall be so stated that every one who 


is liable to be tried shall have an opportunity of knowing for 
what he can be tried. Sir James SrerHgen has very kindly 
done almost all Lord Cairns’s work ready to his hand, and 
has raised the question, not whether the criminal law 
can be codified, but whether Parliament, with its 
immense aptitude for shelving everything that does not 
raise a party ery, will ever permit codification even to 
the most partial extent. Justice is also now theoretically 
as speedy as can be reasonably desired. Such delay as 
there is does not proceed from intricacy of pleadings or 
from subtleties of law being used to baffle or disappoint 
suitors. The breakdown of our system is almost entirely 
in its machinery. With proper Courts, several new 
Judges, and a largely increased staff of judicial subordi- 
nates, the public might have any amount of good law that 
it wished, might have it speedily, and at a fairly moderate 
price for such an expensive and handsome article. One 
more Judge in one more cellar, with no clerks al- 
lowed him, would do little good. But, before any 
adequate increase of Judges is made, and half-a-dozen 
young Conservative barristers wake some morning and 
find that they have got to go on the bench instead of 
to a consultation, the very difficult preliminary question 
must be settled whether all the work that is pressed upon 
the Judges need be pressed upon them. Must a poor 
woman whose offence merited three months’ imprisonment 
wait in prison until a grand Judge comes to try her? 
Must thousands of country cases be sent to London 
because the solicitors and the witnesses like going to 
metropolitan theatres, and the Bar dislikes going away 
from home and London? The CuanceLtor is evidently 
pondering over this problem, and, as evidently, he is in- 
clined to answer that these things are not necessary, if 
only he could see how to avoid them. 


THE COLSTON SPEECHES. 


- political controversy facts are things the reverse of 
stubborn; and it might almost be thought that the 
CotstTon dinners at Bristol had been invented for the ex- 
press purpose of illustrating the fable of the gold and silver 
shield. There is no doubt or obscurity as to the conduct 
of the Government before and during the Eastern war; 
although it is probable that the prudent resolution to do 
nothing was the result of an express or tacit compromise. 
It is only for purposes of public discussion or declamation 
that it is thought worth while to attack or defend a policy 
which on the whole reflects the opinion of the country. 
Mr. Cave is useful in the House of Commons and in office, 
and Mr. Forster enjoys general and merited respect; but 
it was impossible that either speaker should say anything 
new about Turkey or Russia. A forecast of the fate of 
Plevna or Erzeroum would, if it were attainable, be far 
more interesting than speculations on the past possibility 
of having averted the war. Mr. Forster belongs in this 
respect to the section of the Liberal party which shares 
Mr. Giapstone’s regret that the English Government 
declined to undertake the coercion of the Porte. Lord 
Harvincton seems to have formed a different judgment, 
although he is not unwilling to adopt any ground of com- 
plaint which may damage the Ministry. Mr. Cave reminded 
his audience of the numerous crusades which have in the 
memory of the present generation been unsuccessfully 
preached in England. If the country had gone to war 
with Austria on behalf of Italy, with Russia to avenge tke 
cruelty and oppression practised in Poland, or with Russia 
and Austria combined in defence of the rights of Hungary, 
a blockade of Constantinople for the benefit of the Bul- 
garians might have been consistent, though scarcely just. 
Such questions are tediously obsolete; nor indeed would 
they be persistently discussed, except for the intelligible 
purpose of lowering or raising the Government in popular 
estimation. Mr. Forsrer failed to explain the ground of 
his suspicion that English neutrality is in danger. A year 
and a half ago Lord Dersy formally notified to the Turk- 
ish Government the withdrawal of the protection which 
had been afforded to Turkey against Russian aggression. 
There is no doubt that at the beginning of the Eastern dis- 
turbances all parties in England still clung to the tradi- 
tional policy of Lord Patmersron and his predecessors. 
When Lord Dersy, then Lord Sranxey, anticipated the 
modern and opposite doctrine ten or twelve years ago, 
he was probably regarded by the Liberal party as a para- 
doxical innovator. 
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The real object of Liberal orators is not to maintain a 
neutrality which is not seriously threatened, but to drive 
the present Government from office; and it is highly pro- 
bable that the effort may be successful after the next dis- 
solution. Mr. Forster has sagaciously deduced from the 
returns of the last general election the conclusion that 
the transfer of a sraall percentage of votes from the Con- 
servatives to the Liberals would reverse the present 
position of parties. To a disinterested observer it is 
perhaps not entirely satisfactory that popular suffrage, 
rendered still more capricious by the Ballot, should be 
subject to sudden and unreasonable oscillations ; but Mr. 
Forster is concerned, not with abstract constitutional 
theories, but with the creation of a Liberal majority. It 
is perfectly true that the weathercock may easily shift; 
and the Liberal leaders have within the last fortnight 
been zealously occupied in whistling for a wind. 
Those who desire the extension of the snffrage, 
the advocates of County Boards and of increased 
munivipal powers, economists who object to large 
landed estates, and enemies of Church Establishments, 
have simultaneously joined with the friends of Bulgaria 
or Russia in the assault on the Government and its sup- 
porters in Parliament. Mr. Forsrer, indeed, attacks 
neither the Church nor the landowners, and Lord Harrine- 
Ton, while he invites proposals for disestablishment which 
he is not yet pledged to support, probably agrees with Mr. 
Gtapstone rather than with Mr. Bricur in the opinion 
that large estates are, in England at least, not objection- 
able. Mr. Cuamper.atn wisely accepts Lord Hartincton’s 
offer of making disestablishment an open question, instead 
of calling attention to points on which there might bea 
difference of opinion. Any apparent want of unanimity 
will disappear as soon as the active movers of the party 
have determined on the course which leads straightest to 
power. They came to a check three years ago, and the 
interval has given laggards and strag: ‘ers time to rejoin 
the main body. The huntsman and lis assistants are 
now trying one cast after another; and, as soon as 
the scent is recovered, the chase of office will be 
resumed. The revival of agitation can scarcely fail 
to benefit the party of movement. If the Conservative 
leaders consulted only their own interests, they would ap- 
peal to the classes which are threatened with hostile inter- 
ference; but, if Lord BraconsFIELD continues to direct 
the councils of the party, they will probably prefer the 
alternative course of bidding against their opponents. 
Mr. Forster opportunely reminds them that Conservative 
Ministers who have passed Liberal measures have been 
rewarded by expulsion from office ; but, if they are willing 
to run the risk, he generously undertakes to vote for house- 
hold suffrage and County Boards, even if they are proposed 
by the Government. 

One of these measures, to which Mr. Forster rightly 
attributes great importance, will probably be introduced by 
the Government. One of the most irritating among several 
official blunders of the last Session consisted in the issue of 
a Treasury Circular, which stated that a division would be 
taken against Mr. Reapr’s motion in favour of County 
Boards. Before the debate began, the leader of the House 
and the political Secrerary of the Treasury. for the first 
time discovered that the county members were afraid or 
unwilling to vote against the system of elective local 
Government. The motion was withdrawn on an un- 
dertaking that a measure should be introduced by 
the Ministers; and it would be both wrong and im- 
prudent to break or to evade the promise. The con- 
scientious and thrifty administration of county funds by 
the Justices has alone rendered possible the continuance of 
an anomaly which cannot be defended when it is seriously 
attacked. Other taxes, whether local or Imperial, are 
raised by the consent of the real or ostensible representa- 
tives of those who pay them. The same principle mast | 
necessarily be applied to county rates; and the probable 
consequence of an increase in the amount of the burden 
will not be wholly a subject for regret. There may pro- 
bably be an advantage in the interposition of a higher 
sanitary authority between the Boards of Guardians and the 
Central Board. Some of the improvements which are from 
time to time effected by town municipalities wonld be ap- 
plicable to rural districts. The present Government wonld | 
probably obtain the assent of the Honse of Commons 
to an admixture of ew-officio members selected by 
the Justices from their own body. Those Ministers 
who hanker after a Reform Bill to be framed in the. 
interest of their own party would probably find them. | 


selves disappointed with the results of an experiment 
which deserves little sympathy. It is both more practicable 
and, in the public interest, more desirable to construct a 
system of local government which may secure due influence 
to intelligence and property. If County Boards deserve and 
acquire general confidence, their functions will andoubt- 
edly be extended by subsequent legislation. 

Mr. Forster has consistently supported every plan for 
lowering the franchise which has yet been proposed ; nor, 
perhaps, would he shrink from Mr. GLapsrong’s project of 
universal suffrage. As it is certain that household suffrage 
in counties would only be a temporary makeshift, it is un- 
reasonable to challenge a decision on a fictitious issue. 
The incdnsistency of the proposed change with the legis- 
lation of 1867 is explained by Mr. Forster on the ground 
that it was not easy to accomplish the establishment of 
household suffrage in boroughs. It was left to a more 
propitious time to complete the exclusion of the upper and 
middle classes from political power. The same argument 
will be repeated when universal suffrage is proposed as a 
logical consequence of uniformity. Mr. Forsrex quotes with 
approval Lord Hartrincron’s opinion that redistribution 
may in the first instance be conveniently postponed. Par- 
liament is to be tempted step by step into the abyss, 
because it might perhaps be frightened by a leap in the 
dark. No attempt has been made by Mr. Forsrer, Lord 
Harrineton, or Mr. Giapstoxe to answer the arguments 
of Mr. Lowe and Mr. Goscuen. The advocates of pro- 
miscuous suffrage are so far in the right that the change 
will undoubtedly insure the predominance of the Liberal 
party. Its effect on the character and policy of the party 
may perhaps disappoint Mr. Forsrer, and may even apply 
a severe test to the clastic tolerance of Lord Hartineron. 
In the rapid movement many of those who have hitherto 
been known as Liberal statesmen will drop behind, like 
Mr. Lowe, Mr. Goscuen, and the Duke of Arcynt. Mr. 
Forsrer himself has no conscious revolutionary tendencies, 
though he thinks it possible to maiutain the institutions of 
the country when all political power is transferred to the 
working-class. 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL ON THE SCOTCH 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


letter from the Duke of which appeared 
in the Times of Tuesday was perhaps not exclusively 
prompted by that sense of personal duty to which he him- 
self attributes it. Mixed up with this feeling there may have 
been an unconscious indignation that a man who is not @ 
Scotchman had presumed to touch the sacred ark and to 
give his opinion on Scotch questions. Whois Lord Har- 
TINGToN that he should decry the Act for the Abolition of 
Patronage, and speculate on its effects upon the position 
of the Scotch Establishment? Apart from the desire that 
Scotch affairs should be discussed exclusively by Scoteh- 
men, it is not very obvious why the Duke of Arcyit should 
have felt himself driven to express his dissent from Lord 
HartinctTon’s remarks at Edinburgh. If all the members 
of the late Liberal Cabinet lay under the same obliga- 
tion, some one or other of them would probably have 
to write to the Times whenever Lord HarrsnGron opens his. 
lips. Fortunately this extreme sensibility is at present 
restricted to the Duke of ArcyLL. Those who are interested 
to know upon what points the other Liberal leaders differ 
from one another must consult Hansard for themselves. 
It is only the Duke of Arey. who is kind enough to save 
them this trouble by expressing his dissent in print. 
Putting aside the question whether it was necessary to 
write the letter at all, there are things in it which 
are very much to the purpose. Lord Hartixeron had 
spoken slightingly of two ecclesiastical measures passed 
by the present Government—the Public Worship as 
lation Act and the Abolition of Patronage (Scotland) 
Act. Of the first he had said that, by circumscribing 
the liberty of the clergy in regard to religious cere- 
monial, it had done something to take away what, in the 
opinion of many persons, is one of the greatest advantages 
and merits of the Established Church ot England—its wide 
and comprehensive character. The Duke of AreY.u sees 
plainly enough that this is not an accurate description of 
the Public Worship Regulation Act; but when he comes to 
describe the Act for himself, he wanders as far from the 
mark as Lord Hartincfon He understands, he says, the 
principle of the Act “to have been, not to restrict the 
“ liberties of the English Church, but to render more work- 
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“able the laws which define and support those liber- 
“ties.” It is quite true that the Public Worship Regula- 
tion Act made no new rules as regards the conduct 
of public worship. In that respect its name was 
misleading. The object which its authors professed 
to have in view was the simplifying and abbre- 
viating, and by consequence the cheapening, of ecclesiastical 

roceedings. Such interference as there has been with the 
liberty of the clergy has not been in virtue of any statute. 
It has been in virtue of the judge-made law laid down by 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. The fault 
of the Public Worship Regulation Act is that it went about 
what was in itself a praiseworthy object in a singularly 
blundering way. ‘There was not the slightest’ need to 
abolish the old Courts of the Church of England ; all that 
was required was the amendment of their procedure. If 
the Consistory Court of each Bishop, and the Provincial 
Court of each Archbishop, bad been left intact, and provision 


had been made for abridging the delays to which suits in- | 


stituted in these Courts used to be exposed, the clergy would 
have felt no special hostility to the Act as such; though 
the circumstances under which it was brought forward and 
the temper of its most active supporters might well rouse 
suspicion and jealousy. The blunder lay in making a 
clean sweep of the old Ecclesiastical Courts, ‘and 
setting up a new Conrt with the same name indeed 
as the old Court of Arches, but with one important 
step in its pedigree left exceedingly obscure. It 
was perfectly natural that the clergy should fix on this 
conspicuous blot in the measure, and suspect that, though in 
name it had been designed to make the ecclesiastical laws 
more workable, in fact it would have the result of making 
them infinitely harsher. It is merely a coincidence that 
the recent limitations or attempted limitations to Anglican 
ceremonial have been imposed since the Public Worship 
Regulation Act was passed ; but it is a coincidence which 
was certain to impress the clergy greatly, from the fact 
that the decrees of the Judicial Committee were enforced 
by a virtually new tribunal. 

The Duke of ArGrit’s imterest in the Public 
Worship Regulation Act is naturally very much 
less keen than his interest in the Abolition of Patronage 
Act. . Lord Hartineron voted against that Act because 
it weakened the tie which had bound the Church to 
the State and the public. And from this he infers 
that a Conservative Government ought not to have intro- 
duced such a measure into Parliament. The Duke of 
ARGYLL suggests two answers to this charge. In the first 
place, he denies that the abolition will have the effect 
attributed to it. His opinion “ was, and is, that patronage, 
“so far from having ever been one of the bonds between 
“ Church and State in Scotland, has been always the one 
“thing which weakened and endangered the connexion 
“ between them.’ The circumstances in which the Free 
Church of Scotland had its origin certainly seem to bear 
out the Duke of Arcytu’s theory. If the Government had 
taken the same line with regard to patronage thirty years 
ago that it has taken lately, the great disruption of the 
Scotch Church would never have taken place. What- 
ever may be the views of the Free Church minis- 
ters at the present time upon the question of religious 
establishments, there is no doubt that the reason why they 
seceded in the first instance was their resentment against 
a particular grievance which the then Government refused to 
remove. Of course it does not follow that an Established 
Church is strengthened in a later generation by the same 
measure which would have strengthened it in an earlier 


generation. But there is no reason why such measures | 


should make the Established Church weaker. The main 
arguments for and against religious establishments are not 
in the least touched by the Act for the Abolition of Patron- 
age. All that the Act does is to make a change which at 


one time would have prevented a schism, and which row will | 


at most fail to heal it. Weentirely agree with the Duke of 
ARGYLL as to the distinction which ought to be maintained 
between good and bad means of defending Established 
Churches. Here is a case in which the Government and 
Parliament were of opinion that a particular change 
was demanded in the interests of justice and fair dealing 
towards the Scotch Establishment. They thought that the 
system of patronage worked badly, that it had few or none 
of the beneficial accompaniments which belong to the 


widely different system prevailing in England, and that its 


abolition would relieve some consciences which, though not 
tender enough to be kept out of the Established Church 
while patronage lasted, were still tender enough to be made 


| uncomfortable in it. Were the Government to deny them- 
| selves the satisfaction of getting rid of this objectionable 
system because patronage is one among many incidents of 
, the connexion between the State and the Church? Lord 
| HartixcTon would say Yes; the Duke of ArGyL. says No; 
‘and his view is certainly the more reasonable of the 
'two. He does not deny that there are times when the 
‘political atmosphere is so charged with electricity that 
the most prudent course may be to remain quite still. 
, * When disestablishment is in the air it may be wise for 
| “ Established Churches not to move at all, because any 
| “ change, however just or however expedient in itself, 
| “ must exasperate religious passions or rouse the jealousy 
“ of sects.” But what would be good policy in an Estab- 
lished Church may be on!y meanness in a Government, If 
the Scotch Church had determined that the time was too 
critical to make it safe to raise the question of patronage, 
it might have been an evidence of wisdom. To put up 
with an acknowledged evil is often preferable to -incurring 
the risk of its removal. The case was different when the 
question of patronage had actually been raised by the 
Church affected by it, and when the point at issue was not 
whether the Established Church should demand what it 
thought a just and reasonable concession, but whether, a 
just and reasonable concession being asked for, the Govern- 
ment should refuse, on the plea of some supposed ill con- 
sequences that might possibly flow from it. 


MARLBOROUGH HOUSE, 


it can no longer be questioned that the English are a 
democratic nation. In one important respect they 
make no difference between the peasant and the prince. 
The prince has the advantage in lodging, clothing, and 
food ; but the peasant is on a level with him in the matter 
of drainage. No Report of a Local Government Board 
Inspector ever revealed a more unsavoury state of things 
than is shown by the Lancet to exist in Marlborough 
House. Indeed we doubt whether the worst-drained 
cottage in England is not in this respect the preferable 
habitation of the two. The inconveniences of the cottage 
do in some sort help to minimize the evils of bad drainage. 
The outer air finds freer entrance, and the communications 
with the sewage, if they are less carefully guarded, are 
also fewer in number. Given the presence of similar evils 
in the basement, they may be at once more diffused and 
less diluted in Marlborough House than in the cottage. 
Those with whom the arrangement of these matters lies 
have apparently remembered that, if the Prixce has the 
advantage of the peasant in so many ways, his dwelling 
ought by way of compensation to be worse drained than 
the peasant’s, instead of being merely as badly drained. 
The inmate of the cottage lives over his own cesspool ; but 
the Prince or Wates lives over the cesspools of bygone 
centuries. There must be a special fulness of flavour 
about a medieval cesspocl, a cesspool which once be- 
longed to a Friary, a cesspool which has been built over 
so long ago that the memory of man runneth not to the 
contrary. How can the puny ill-savours of this degenerate 
age hope to rival this legacy from a distant past ? 

It might have been thought that, considering the value 
usually set upon the Heir Apparent’s life, and the known 
predisposition of the Prince or Wates’s family to fever, 
some special care would have been taken to make Marl- 
, borough Honse healthy when it had been determined that 
he should live there. To judge, however, from the recent 
discoveries that have been made in the basement, the Office 
of Works showed a Spartan resolution that the Prince 
should rough it with his neighbours. If the building had 
| been destined for a Government office with nothing at 
stake but the lives and health of a few hundred clerks, the 
inspection vouchsafed to the building could not have 
been of a more perfunctory type. The Prince and 
Princess and their children were allowed to go into 
it without any proper examination having been made 
of the basement, and consequently without the existence . 
of sundry ancient drains and cesspools being so much as 
suspected. It was not until the illness of Prince ALBERT 
Vicror showed that either at Sandringham or in London 
the child must have been in contact with sewage poison in 
some shape, that the condition of Marlborough House was 
_ thoroughly investigated. It was then discovered that the 
site of the present house had once been occupied by an 
older building, and that, among the unnoticed remnants of 
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antiquity, had been included the contents of its cess- 

ls. We do not know whether sewer gas becomes richer 
and more concentrated by age, but at all events it does not 
become less efficacious in its operation on those exposed to 
it. For some time, according to the Lancet, a constant fight 
was kept up against the manifestations of the mischief; but 
at length even Mr. Rawiinson’s ingenuity was beaten, 
and the imprisoned genius of the cesspool managed to 
make its escape, and to prove that, when allowed fair 
play, age and confinement had not weakened its ancient 
force. 

What was not done for the Price or WatEs has probably 
not been done for many of his future subjects. Happily 
for the health of the inhabitants, a great part of London 
stands upon ground which was unoccupied till the existing 
houses were built on it. Belgravia and Tyburnia, and 
the yet more distant outskirts, have many sanitary faults ; 
but they are spared the particular danger to which Marl- 
peat { House has been exposed. Large, however, as 
the suburbs of London are, even fashionable London is 
not all suburb. There are abundance of good houses within 
a stone’s throw of Marlborough House itself; and there is 
no reason to suppose that the basement of any one of 
these has been more carefully surveyed, or was less foul to 
begin with, than the basement of the house assigned to the 
Prince or Waxes and his family. It is no wonder that 
the public health is little considered by the sanitary autho- 


iti h i Ith i littl idered by those | 
to sew linen bags in which the traveller can slumber with some 


whose immediate and personal interest it is to consider it. 
The most sluggish Sanitary Authority in England can at 
least boast that it does not break the golden rule of doing 
to others as you would that others should do unto yon. 


leave them alone desire to be left alone themselves. 
almost as impossible to tell a friend that his house is 
badly drained as to tell him that his wife has been making 
the world talk. He is as likely to hint that you bad better 
mind your own business in the one case as in the other. 
The interest which the English people take in every- 
thing affecting the Royal Family will ensure a careful 
reading of the Lancet’s description of the sanitary condi- 
tion of the basement story in the Prince or WaAtEs’s 
town house; but not one of the readers will stop to con- 
sider whether the sanitary condition of the basement 
story in his own house is any better. Every year as it 
passes launches an army of masons and bricklayers upon 
London. Roofs are mended, walls are painted, rooms are 
papered ; in short, every kind of decoration, and a good 
many kinds of substantial repair, go on through the whole 
summer. But the drains, unless they get positively choked 
- or assert themselves in some fashion which forces the 

estry to take them in hand, are scarcely ever thought 
of. They are out of sight and rey, tig J out of mind. 
What the eye does not see the mind does not grieve for, 
and, more wonderful still, the nose does not smell. It is easy 
enough to alarm the public when disease has actually 
broken out; but people may be told every week that disease 
is latent in their houses, only waiting for some favourable 
opportunity to assert itself, without their feeling the least 
discomfort. This is an unfortunate state of things for 
two reasons. In the first place, unhealthy houses have to 
be lived in by other persons than the responsible owner. 
His children and his servants may suffer from his neglect, 
and, as they have no share in his indolent acquiescence in 
preventable evils, it is hard that they should have a share 
in the suffering to which these evils give birth. As 
regards servants especially, they are brought into closer 
contact with the poison ; and the sickness and-death which 
often follow, without the cause being suspected, go in 
their case to swell an aggregate of pauperism which is 
sufficiently large without any needless additions. In the 
second place, itis from these easygoing householdersthat the 
local Sanitary Authorities are in a great measure recruited, 
and it is not probable that a man will mind seeing others 
exosed to rng, = which he does not regard as danger in 
his own case. e Lancet mentions a hospital which was 
actually built over old cesspools, just as Marlborough 
House has been, though the authorities were warned of 
the fact, and had actual evidence of the results that might 
be expected to follow from it. They knew that they had 
not troubled themselves about the basement of their own 
houses; why should they be more scrupulous about the 
besement of a hospital? Sanitary reform, like most 
other improvements, must begin at home. 


AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY TOUR IN GREECE. 


‘ODERN Greece is not, and is not likely soon to be, a country 
in which tourists will find what advertisements call “ the 
comforts of ahome.” The Greeks have been advised again and 
again to give up ambition and the grand idea, and make themselves 
the Switzerland of the Mediterranean. For some reasons it is to 
be regretted that they do not follow this friendly counsel. Nothi 
is wanted but money and political tranquillity, and probably, if 
the latter condition were guaranteed, the former might be pro- 
vided. An English Company, with the assistance of Mr. Cook 
and of some eminent cosmopolitan hotelkeepers, would soon make 
Hellas the happy hunting-ground of European tourists. The 
landsca onan amateurs who think Switzerland 
provincial, and who assert that sunset in the high Alps is like a drop- 
scene in a minor theatre. These delicate creatures have no objection 
to urge against the classic outline of Greek hills and the desolation 
of certain Greek plains. Then there are the associations of the 
country, which almost every tourist knows something of. A few 
modern improvements would make celebrated spots smart and 
attractive. American taste would be gratified by a monument 
to Lord Byron at Pireus. The poet might represented 
in the act of raising his hands before taking a header—an attitude 
at once classical and characteristic. Other modern statues might 
be added here and there, with the pleasing effect of the sham 
caryatid at Athens. But what are needed above everything else 
are roads and hotels. At Thebes, for example, persons anxious to 
inspect the autumn manceuvres of the Sacred Band complain of 
the very indifferent accommodation. There is not yet an Hotel de 
YOracle at Delphi. Tourists find the Corinthian insects as active 
as of old. At Argos it is necessary to induce the Argive women 


hope of safety. Everywhere almost, except in Athens, hammocks 
are desirable on account of the more than doubtful character of 
the beds. It is seldom possible to drive, aud to ride on the roads 


3 { 'a man must have a better seat than most tourists enjoy. Railways 
Those who are left alone desire nothing better ; those who 


It is 
; long divine Penean 


and hotels would make all this interesting country blossom like 

the rose. The steam would float in graceful clouds through “ the 

— Apollinaris Water could be had even in 
h 


“ thirsty Argos.” e agricultural population might add to their 


| modest wealth by acting as guides. Only an occasional brigand 


would be permitted to exist, to keep up the illusion of danger. 
Phocis would be as safe as the Trossachs, and the islands would 
be made at least as cheap and comfortable as Tobermory and 


| Oban. 


There is no immediate prospect of these improvements, which, 


; after all, some sentimentalists might regret. But travellers in Greeee 


who are inclined to grumble at the fleas, the dirt, the dogs, and 
the dust may console themselves by remembering what Greece 
and the islands were less than a hundred years ago. It was 
about 1785 that Villoison ventured into almost every part of 
Greece, and landed on islands which once had been sacred and 
populots, and now were absolutely desert. As Villoison had the 
misfortune to be a Frenchman, his name is probably almost for- 
gotten by the general reader, who will not hear of any one but a 
German being a scholar. The fame of his immense learning, 
his restless diligence, his unique services to letters, is swallowed 
up in the fame of Wolf. Of the two, Villoison was the livelier 
nius. If he did not read all night with his feet in cold water to 
eep him awake, he ventured his life ina hundred dangers, with 
the audacity of a man ready to be the martyr of scholarship. To 
him the so-called dead languages seemed to be only sleeping, and 
in his wanderings through Greece he found in many places that 
the old popular life of Hellas still lingered on. In the Tzacones, 
near Nauplia, he discovered the descendants of the ancient. 
5 s. They had preserved their language in unusual purity. 
“They are the Swiss of Greece, good-hearted, honest, sincere, in-- 
dustrious, hospitable, truthful. Strong, and full of spirit, they 
sometimes live to a hundred years, and know nothing of doctors 
and diseases.” Villoison made a grammar and vocabulary of their 
language, which contained many ancient Doric forms, and was free 
from Turkish and Albanian corruptions. 1t was only among them 
that the traveller found the relics of a pure dialect; but in a hundred 
places he noted manners, superstitions, dances, costume, funeral 
rites, marriage ceremonies, proverbs, and other illustrations of the 
ancient life which the Greeks retained in places where they had 
no intercourse with the Turks. His learning was of that living 
sort to which existing traits and traditional observances were as. 
welcome as brown manuscripts or ancient inscriptions. Knowing 
where to look, and what to Took for, he found a rich and varied 
treasure. But what we are now concerned with is to note the 
condition of the country as he saw it, and the state of preserva- 
tion in which the venerable remains were kept by their owners, 
Villoigon was aided, and his voyage furthered, by the Capitan 
Pasha, the Greek Patriarch, and others. In spite, however, of their 
august protection, his tour seems to have made a lively impression 
on his nerves. In the prolegomena of his edition of the Iliad, the 
famous edition which contains the marginal signs of Aristarchus, he 
apologises for the hasty style of his composition. “I would have 
written more smoothly if a man could write smoothly who has 
scarcely drawn breath after his exposnre to all the storms and 
tempests of the Aigean, and is but now from peril of plague, 
fire, wes gerry the swords of robbers and the snares of pirates, who 
is wasted and wearied by the most arduous journeys and the most 
toilsome voyage, and who, in the extremes of heat and cold, of 
thirst and hunger, has ever had death before his eyes.” This is no 
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exaggerated account of Villoison’s dangers. He had to sail in open 

boats, some fifteen feet long, in all weathers, with sailors who 

were often drunk, and who had never heard of the mariner’s | 
“ Les corsaires 6cument la mer,” he writes; and he had | 


to dodge pirates from island to island in a way which must have , 


reminded him of the homeward voyage of Telemachus when the | 
Woocers lay in ambush for him, He had to sleep in ruined Greek | 
chapels in the cold of winter. He was compelled to travel in 
winter because the long summer calms would have delayed him, 
aud summer was the favourite season with the corsairs. It was | 
often impossible for him to copy inscriptions, because the Turks | 
and Greeks were apt to believe that a saint reposed in the tomb ! 
of a Byzantine soldier, and to forbid any prying among the hic 
jaceteof the dead, Food was as scarce as shelter, and even water 
was not always to be found. | 
The Isle of Delos, once the sacred centre of religion and art, 
was remarkable for its desolation even in the general ruin. Else-_ 
where the islanders had built their villages on almost inaccessible 
cliffs, in dread of corsairs and of Turkish tax-gatherers. In Delos 
there were no houses, no huts, and no one ever visited the place 
except the stone-cutters who carried away inscriptions and bas- 
reliefs to build into the cottages and churches of the neighbouring 
i . In his first voyage to Delos the boat of Villoison was 
nearly ized, and a much larger vessel was wrecked before his 
eyes. In most islands there was nothing to eat but bread baked 
on the embers, and little to drink but brackish water. Even eres 
were things to avoid, because the fowls were fed on decayed silk- 
“worms, a diet which, as might be expected, bred nauseous 
disease. But at Delos not even water was to be found, Villoison 
had neglected to carry any with him, trusting to the famous river 
Tnopus. But Inopus was a mere collection of white stones, the 
only known spring was poisonous, and the lake seems to have been 
in the same condition as the river. The traveller was detained 
four days on the island by unfavourable gales, and had nothing 
to drink but the rainwater which lay in crevices of the rock on the 
top of Mount Oynthus. The ravens, almost the only living creatures | 
in Delos, flocked about the little pools, and almost disputed 
the water with the voyager. Oynthus at this time was a 
favourite spet with the pirates, who would moor their boats in the 
-channel between Delos and the neighbouring rocks, and send one 
of their number to the summit of Apollo's hill to look out for 
peaceful coasting vessels. Villoison himself was nearly taken 
prisoner on his second visit. He particularly avoided Albanian 
freebooters, who had a nasty way of chopping up their victim 
piecemeal and sending portions of his frame to waken the pity and 
stimulate the generosity of his friends. Villoison observes without 
regret that he saw three brigands impaled who had annoyed him 
en his journey between Sparta and Amycle. 
The remains of ancient art of which Villoison was in search 
were not treated with much respect either by Greeks or Turks. 
The Greek churches were full of inscriptions. A chapel of St. 
George contained many slabs inscribed with thanks to A‘sculapius. 
A monastery had been built out of the fragments of a temple of 
Apollo, and the altar of the God had been converted to the purposes 
of the Christian rite. Everywhere signs might be observed of the 
unbroken continuity of life in Greece. The old fanes were, indeed, 
-christened by the names of saints. The images merely of the Olym- 
pians were broken, and as late as the middle of the last century 
a certain French fanatic destroyed all inscriptions that he found 
in Laconia. At bottom, however, the existence and opinions 
of the people were little altered. They built their cabins with 
fragments of the stones of temples, and fragments of a faith older 
than the temples were built into the strueture of their belief. On 
the church of St. Simeon there was a bas-relief representing a sick 
man seated, with a table beside him covered with phials of 
medicine. The inscription ran “AcxAnm c«txny, and the motive | 
of the ancient offering was identical with that which filled the 
modern church with ez votis. At Patmos, among the monasteries 
and the memories of St. John, were traces of the old civic life. In 
the well of one monastery was an inscription recording the amount | 
which each citizen was to pay to defray the expenses of the 
ia and of the sacrifices. In Athens antiquities were not | 
then the islands or the Morea. The eye of | 
Greece was then, Villoison says, “ the fief or apanage of the senior | 
‘black eunuch of the Porte.” ‘The best Greek scholar in the place | 
_aseured Villoison that he was wrong in supposing that games had | 
ever been celebrated at Nemea. The buildings were restored | 
and beautified in a way at which even the Greeks | 
and Germans of to-day might shudder. The “ Waivode ” | 
had broken up the marble bridge over the Llissus, as well 
as part of the pavement of the temple of Theseas, and two | 
columns of the temple of Jupiter Olympius, for the purpose of | 
making lime. The conduct of the Waivode was like nothing so | 
much as that of the First 
destroyed the buildings to make ime, which was utilitarian; and | 
then, in an esthetic mood, he his lime over some other 
monument, “dans la vue de le rendre plus beau, et de lui donner | 
un nouveau lustre.” The Dervishes whitewashed the Tower of the | 
Winds, and the Capuchins did as much for the so-called Lantern | 
of Demosthenes. A Jewish notable had secured some of the best | 
works of sculpture that Villoisonsaw. The Hebrews in their | 
Spanish dialect called all classic representations of the human figure | 
los encantados. The Russians had some idea of the value of marbles, | 
and tried to carry away a large bas-relief, containing thirty figures _ 
of menads and a tiger, from the temple of Bacchus, in Naxos. 
The ship ia which precious object, with many others, was 


conveyed was wrecked near Gibraltar, and all the crew were 
drowned. Villoison mentions only one work of art in the 
Turkish taste. “At Tripolissa, in Arcadia, I saw a monu- 
ment which is fortunately unique, a pyramid of the 
heads of three thousand Albanians whom the Capitan 
Pasha decapitated in the last war with the Russians. The dry 
skulls are held together with mortar and cement, and make a 
repulsive spectacle.” Though inscriptions are not so common as 
they were, and though the plough no longer turns up classic 
remains whenever it does more than scratch the ground, it will be 
admitted that travelling in Greece is more comfortable now than it 
was ninety years ago. It will be a European misfortune if the 
Greeks of to-day provoke war, and risk once more the fortunes of 
a country in which a sacred peace ought to be guaranteed, as it 
was of old at Olympia. 


POSTHUMOUS PUBLICATIONS. 
B* posthumous publications we would be understood to mean 


works written with a full intention of leaving publication 
to others. Many writings a posthumously which were in- 
tended to be published by the author himself, as, for example, 
Hume’s Dialogues concerneng Natural Religion, which were left 
unpublished during the author's life, solely because of the earnest 
solicitations of his friends. There seem to be indications of an 
increasing practice of this preparation of works for pesthumous 
publication, Mill's Autobiography and Essays on Religion are a 
conspicuous example of a deliberate intention to reserve certain 
works for posthumous issue. More recently in Harriet Martineau’s 
Autobiography we find a work which was written many years 
before the author’s death, and carefully put aside to be published 
after thatevent. It seems worth while, then, toinquire into thespecial 
features of this practice, and to point out some of its characteristic 
advantages and 

The most obvious circumstance in this kind of publieation is 
that the writer is secure from any disagreeable consequences of his 
action, By the time the words he pens fall on the ears for which 
they are intended, he will have passed away beyond the reach of 
praise or blame, of grateful acknowledgment or of retaliation. It 
is to be observed that the security in this case is much greater 
than that which is enjoyed by the anonymous author. The Litory 
of recent anonymous works shows that it is all but impossible in 
our days to prevent the discovery of a concealed authorship. At 
least a certain amount of suspicion is pretty sure to fasten on the 
real author. The writer who intends his work to be published 

sthumously may, on the other hand, feel absolutely secure. 

Now such security is often of very high value. A man may be 
convinced that he will effect much good by making public certain 
events of his life, or by divulging some of his innermost senti- 
ments and beliefs; yet the consequences to himself may be 
sufficient to deter him from carrying out his wishes. The most 
public personage, whether in literature, art, or politics, is obliged 
to veil some part of his personality from the world’s gaze during 
his lifetime. Many of his most cherished relations might be 
seriously disturbed were he to make a full confession of his secret 
convictions. By delaying publication till after death, a man 
avoids these personal consequences. In preparing a work of this 
kind he has to think only of its effects on others. It would thus 
seem probable a priori that the preparer of a posthumous work 
would be actuated solely by disinterested and benevolent impulses. 

This pleasing conclusion would seem to be confirmed by the 
reflection that the writer who determines not to publish during 
his lifetime cannot anticipate an actual observation of the effect 
of his work. In this respect his position differs from that of the 
anonymous writer. The latter knows that he will see the im- 
pression produced by his writings; that he will come within 
sound of the praise or blame which they evoke, even though he 
has not to apprehend any personal inconvenience. He will thus be 
liable to act with a view to the actual gratification which the 
event will bring him. On the other hand, the posthumous 
publisher has no such anticipation. He will know nothing of the 
contemptuous ridicule or of the flattering compliments which his 
words are destined to call forth. He works for a result in which 
he himself is to take no part, not even as a tator. Hence 
it might seem safe to assume that his action will be purely disin- 
terested. Having to aim at an end out of all relation to himself, 
will he not be wholly engrossed in furthering the good or welfare 
of others ? 

Plausible though this amiable theory may at first sight seem, it 
will not bear very close inspection. Men who work for times 
which they will never see are, after all, flesh and blood, like the 
rest of mankind, and must be.under much the same kind of influ- 
ences. A little further inquiry into the situation involved may 
suffice to show that the writer of a posthumous work enjoys 
no peculiar a Ra from ordinary human weaknesses. It is to 
be remembered that the fear of personal consequences, which is 
here got rid of, is by no means an evil in most cases. People are 
hindered mach more frequently from doing unworthy things than 
from doing noble things by a regard to personal consequences. 
And one cannot assume as a matter of course that writers are 
wholly independent of this salutary restraint. Indeed a mere ailu- 
sion to the many scurrilous and baneful writings which have been 
issued under cover of anonymity is sufficient to show how impor- 
tant such sanctions are, even in literature. It may, no doubt, be 
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said that the anonymous writer feels secure even from injury to 
his name and reputation, whereas the n who proposes to issue 
a work posthumously knows that his fair fame will be damaged by 
a mean or foolish action. Bat it is still a question what the force 
of this motive exactly amounts to. Is the anticipation of an injury 
to one’s 
quences for oneself, likely to have the same deterrent force as the 
imagination of real and tangible evils? And, supposing that this 
motive is greatly inferior in strength to the fear of actual conse- 
quences, the further question arises, whether the man who con- 
templates the publication of a posthumous work is under any 
temptation to do what is ignoble and unworthy. We have roughly 
assumed above that a person in this situation will invariably act 
from disinterested motives. In order, however, to see whether 


this is so, it will be wen ea I to look a little more closely at the 
mental process involved in the case. 


All our motives may be roughly divided into 
extra-personal. By the former we mean considerations which 
distinctly include the thought of our own conscious existence 
in relation to the result aimed at. Thus, when we anticipate 
a summer holiday, we picture to our minds not only the various 
objects and scenes to be visited, but ourselves in the midst of 
them and enjoying them. Extra-personal motives, on the other 
hand, do not thus distinctly involve a mental representation of our 
own personality. Thus, in wishing for the success of the Russian 
or Turkish forces, or in aiming at the discovery of a scientific trath, 
we are absorbed in the thought of objects which have no necessary 
connexion with our personal existence. It is plain that all actions 
which aim at a posthumous result must be of this latter class, for 
in this case there can be no anticipation of a personal connexion 

_ with the object aimed at. And, further, any motive which does 
not imply a consciousness of self is fitted to become the spring of 
such action. Now a moment's reflection will show that these 
extra- motives do not coincide with benevolent impulses, 
but are the genus of which these latter are a species. Malevolent 
action is quite as extra-personal as benevolent. That is to say, itis 
possible to aim at the annoyance or serious injury of another as an 
end sufficient in itself and quite apart from its bearing on ourselves, 
and even from the actual pleasure which the sight of the object 
aimed at would afiord us. Hence there is no psychological ab- 
surdity in supposing that a man may deliberately sit down with 
the full intention of writing a book which shall cause pain to 
others, even though he is aware that he will not himself witness 
the result of his conduct. The bare imagination of the effects of 
his action may suffice as an inducement. He may draw his satis- 
faction beforehand in a diminished amount, which nevertheless com- 
pensates him for the effort he makes, In like manner, many other 
not very creditable impulses, such as vanity or love of display, and 
jealousy of some rival, may take the form of motives to the pre- 
paration of posthumous works. The certainty of discomfiting some 
obnoxious rival is quite sufficient to prompt to action, even when 
it is seen that the pleasure of the actual discomfiture can only be 
enjoyed when discounted, so to speak, and taken in a present ideal 
form. While, on the one hand, the writer of a posthumous work is 
liable to be influenced by these unworthy extra-personal aims, on the 
other hand the principal consideration which would deter him from 
following out these impulses cannot be relied on as invariably effec- 
tive under these circumstances. The desire for posthumous reward 
in the shape of commendation and praise is not a very strong motive 
with most people, the reason being that it is not strictly and com- 
pletely extra-personal. In preg of such praise we can hardly hel 
imagining ourselves receiving and deriving pleasure from it, and, 
when this anticipation is precluded, as in the case we are con- 
sidering, the motive is apt to lose its force. We are well aware 
that a few among mankind have distinctly aimed at posthumous 
fame, and this shows that it is possible to erect reputation into a 
sort of extra-personal end. In other words, a man may learn to 
work for the purely objective result, the ascription of praise to his 
name and memory, rather than for the conscious reception and enjoy- 

ment of such praise. Yet to the average man this is by no means 
py ol It seems probable that most of the actions which are said 
to have been undertaken out of a pure desire for posthumous com- 
mendation have been largely prompted by other and properly 

- extra- al motives, such as benevolence, a desire to impress 
others by a display of er, and soon. We may thus conclude 
with tolerable safety that a working for a posthumous 
object is much less likely to actuated by the thought of the 
approval of his successors than by some consideration which is 
more co ely dissociated from all consciousness of self. 

A examination of certain recent posthumous publications 
tends, we think, to verify the inferences drawn from a psychologi- 
cal view of the case. In one work already referred to, the play of 
other than benevolent motives is curiously conspicuous. It hardly 
seems unfair to say that the writer derived a considerable quantity 
of ideal gratification from writing a work the certain result of 
which would be the diminution of the glory of many lar 
heroes. In this instance a paramount desire to exalt self and a 
deeply fixed impulse to desery faults and lower reputations, haa led 
the writer to write things which we might have supposed to be 
well-nigh impossible to one of normal instincts and atiections. We 
do not di that the writer penned these hasty and partial judg- 
ments half believing that she was thus a out a system of 
rigorous justice. Yet the motive which we like to think the 
really effective cause of our action is often in reality a very 
nothing is easier than to gain the gratifica- 


humous reputation, which can have no actual conse- | 


personal and | 


we are by so doing serving the cause of justice. The perusal of such 
work should make one very circu in writing for posthumous 
publication. It may be added in conclusion that there is a special 
disgrace attaching to any act o: this lind which, either through 
_ heedlessness or conscious intention, is fraught with baneful conee- 
uences. First of all, such conduct has the brand of meanness. 
tis tolerably certain that the author just referred to would not have 
written what she had done if she meant to publish ‘during her 
lifetime, and for the very good reason that she would have brought 
a storm of righteous displeasure about her head. To venture to 
do an unkind action just because one is sure to be out of reach of 
the opprobrium which it may call forth must be pronounced » 
iece of despicable cowardice. In the second place, any wrong 
bons in this manner 3s in its nature inexpiable by the person who 
, does it. When reputations have in this way been wantonly in- 
| jured and family feelings wounded, no reparation can be made. 
The wrongdoer cannot be called on to substantiate or to withdraw 
his charges, and all that can be done to neutralize the ill effects of 
the rash action must be done by the injured party himself or by his 
friends. A little reflection on these things should suffice to deter 
conscientious and scrupulous ‘person from publishing anything 
posthumously which may affect the interests of living men and 
women, except upon the most maturereflection and under the most 
enlightened sense of duty. 


NON-ITALIAN CARDINALS. 


yas probable approach of a Papal Election has made the com-- 
4 position of the Sacred College a matter of practical interest to~ 
many besides those who ordinarily concern themselves about eccle=- 
siastical affairs. And indeed it is a curious fact, to which Mr. 
Cartwright calls attention in his work on Papal Conclaves, that. 
the title of Cardinal is not, properly speakmg, an ecclesiasti+ 
cal one at all. It is a dignity of the Court, not of the Church, 
of Rome. Only, as that Court is itself ecclesiastical, all its 
members are bound, while they continue such, to wear the dress 
and maintain the outward character of ecclesiastics. ‘This is, for 
instance, the position of the lay monsignori, who are, or were, so 
plentiful in Rome. There is no ific ordination of Cardinals, 
and although the Council of Trent ruled: that the same canonical 
conditions should be required ci them as of Bishops, this rule has 
been habitually disregarded. It may in fact be said that celibacy 
is the only absolutely indispensable qualification for the purple. 
But a lay Cardinal or—what is: much more common—a Cardinal, 
like Mazarin, in minor orders, requires the permission of the Pope to 
return to secular life and marry. Many have done so, and there are 
even several cases on record of Cardinals in sacred orders who 
have been allowed to divest themselves of their dignity and to 
marry, but always on some distinct political ground. It is . 
unusual however for a Cardinal to be appointed who is actually a 
layman, and this is only managed by a kind of fiction like that 
lopted to enable Protestants to wear the cross of St. Louis in. 
France ; theyare named for a twelvemonth with a condition of taking 
orders within that period, which permission may be renewed af 
the end of each year. And by a Bull of Gregory XI. (1621) 
Cardinals furnished with this dispensation can exercise their right 
of su in Conclave. In 1823 Cardinal Albani, whose term of 
dispensation would have expired during a Conclave, when there 
would consequently be no authority available for renewing it, teok 
subdeacon’s orders to qualify himself for voting. On the other 
hand the Cardinal Archduke Albert, who was a layman and 
eventually married, voted in the election of Sixtus V. There are 
no-lay Cardinals at present, nor any, we believe, beneath the rank. 
of deacon. Such are the conditions of membership of that strange ~ 
body which, though itself hardly ecclesiastical, has enjoyed since 
the famous Bull of Nicolas II. in 1059—“the Magna Charta of 
the College of Cardinals,” as it has been called—the exclusive 
right of electing the chief Bishop of the Church. And it is a 
further peculiarity that, while the College vi forms the ° 
standing Council as well as the elective constituen¢y of the Head 
of what claims to be an Ecumenical Church, the great majority of 
its members are invariably drawn from one nation only, from which 
—as is naturil under the cireumstances—for three centuries and a 
half the Head of the Church himself has also been exclusively 
chosen. And thus “ the Church has been, as it were, materialized in 
Italy”; its actual government being centred in the bands of what, 
if once the most intelligent and civilized, had become through a 
long course of divisions and enslavement perhaps the most corrupt 
of European nations. We can easily understand how zealous but 
enlightened Roman Catholies have been known to suggest that the 
first requirement for her reform is “a Teutonic Pope.” 
Of a Teutonic, or non-Italian Pope of any kind, there is 
not of course at present the very slightest prospect. If tra- 
ditional and national prejudices were not quite sufficient 
to tie the hands of the next Conelave, they will certainly 
not go out of their way to announce what would-be taken for a 
formal and final surrender of the principle of the Temporal Power, 
by electing a foreiyner to what is still in theory the throne of an 
Italian principality. The non-Italian would, asa rule, shrink 
hardly less than the Italian Cardinals from such a procedure; the 
French Cardinals, with whom the Papal ae @ political 
as well as a religious tradition, would perhaps even more 
strongly op to it. But the circumstance that at present there 
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Cardinals does no doubt give an exceptional importance to the 
foreign vote, supposing it was at all likely to be in the main a 
unanimous one. Of that there is little likelihood, as will easily 
appear from a brief review of the constituent elements of this sec- 
tion of the Conclave. But even apart from unanimity, their votes, 
and still more their personal influence, must count for something 
in the next election, and it becomes therefore a matter of interest 
to examine a little more closely into the details. The Special 
Correspondent of the Times the other day supplied some curious, 
and on the whole trustworthy, information on this subject, 
grouping these foreign Cardinals according to their various 
nationalities. The first place is naturally igned to 
the seven Cardinals who represent “the eldest daughter of 
the Church,” and who are said, with too much reason, to belong 
for the most to the ranks of “ the blindest and most implacable 
Ultramontanes.” It has already been hinted that there isa political 
reason for this, as far as the Temporal Power is concerned, and our 
readers may recollect the saying attributed to Thiers—which, 
with the substitution of Catholique for Chrétien, would have 
equally applied to Guizot—je ne suis pas Chrétien, mais je suis 
Papiste. It is not however quite accurate to say that “ French 
pee were the loudest and most senetaiene upholders of the 

ogma of infallibility” at the Vatican Council. The names of 
one French Cardinal and two Archbishops, as well as of several 
Bishops, are to be found among those who voted non placet, while 
many .uore either voted juata modum or abstained from voting at 
all. Archbishop Darboy, the author of La Derniére Heure, was one 
of the nosistrenuousand outspoken opponents of thedogma ; Bishops 
Dupauioup and Maret wrote against it, and the letters of three 
other Uishops on the same side are reprinted in the appendix 
of the Letters of Quirinus. There were others of course who 
took ihe Papal side, some of whom, including the present 
Archbisuop of Paris, have since been rewarded with the red Hat. 
And there can be no doubt that the influence of the French 
Cardiua:s, with whom alone we are directly concerned here, would 
on the whole be thrown into the Ultramontane scale. Their view 
of ecc..siastical order was illustrated in Cardinal Bonnechose’s well- 
knowu prououncement in the Senate, “ We bid our cl march, 
and thy march.” The votes of the Spanish Cardinals, home and 
coloni.:, need not be weighed but counted, and they will be 
counte.i, zs a matter of course, ia the Roman interest. 

For uy prospect of independence of thought and action we must 
turn i:..u the Latin to the Teutonic race. The twenty millions or so 
of Gerais. Catho.ics are represented by only three Cardinals. Prince 
Hoheu.v..e wus raised to the purple in 1866, but fell out of favour 
at Roi.e from his dvcided line of opposition to the infallibilist policy. 
Fried: ch attended the Council as his theologian, and thus had 
specia. opportunities of gaining the information of which he has 
made uch excellent use in his Leary and his contributions to 
Quirin.s. When Prince Bismarck proposed afterwards to send 
the C..:dinal as German ambassador to the Vatican, the Pope 
declined to receive him. A _ still more outspoken opponent of 
the new dogma was Prince Schwarzenberg, Cardinal Arebbishop 
of Prigue, who combines the influence of learning with the 
prestige of bis rank, words ye is re- 

rted to have closed his great speech against the new dogma in 
Bouncii ou May 18, 1870, are sufficiently emphatic, and it may 
perhaps be thought prophetic also. “ It is said that you are really 
convinced of the truth of this d But even so you will not 
pretend that I or my colleagues are to acknowledge as truth what 
appears to us absurd, and if you insist on it you may be sure there 
will be schisms and apostasies in the Roman Church.” Of the 
“schisms and apostasies” we have seen something already, and 
are likeiy to see more. There might have been less of them if 
Cardinai Schwarzenberg and his allies in the Opposition had not 
been content afterwards to let judgment go by default, and ac- 
knowledze, or seem to acknowledge by tacit acquiescence, the truth 
of what they had reprobated as absurd. Simor, Primate of 
Hungary, was among the archiepiscopal non placets, but the 
Imperial Government pressed his claims to promotion on the 
Court of Rome, and he has since become a Cardinal. His 
sympathies would be with Hohenlohe and Schwarzenberg in re- 
sisting Ultramontane pretensions. The two English Cardinals are 
too well known for much to be said of them which is not 
familiar to our readers. But it is more amusing than surprising, 

ially when we remember the pungent comments on his 
« Protestantiom ” in Pomponio Leto, to be told that Cardinal 
Manning—who certainly earned his Hat, if any one did, by 
doing yeoman’s service to the Curia—is looked on with distrust 
at Rome. His “ mania for scribbling” seems not to be admired, 
the more so as it takes the form of scribbling in Protestant 
or eclectic magazines. It is remembered against him that he 
was formerly married, and that his trop de zéle, which, according 
to Pomponio, is the besetting sin of converts, is considered tu 
outrun his discretion, That he will ever be Pope is about as 
likely 2s that he will sing High Mass in Westminster Abbey ; 
but, unpopuiar as he may be among his brethren, his influence is 
pretty sure to make itself felt in the Conclave, and it certainly will 
not be exerted in derogation of the extremest spiritual and temporal 
claims of the Papacy, though it may be in favour of such 
conciliatory counsels as would involve no abandonmeng of the 
principle at stake. We can hardly agree with the opinion that he 
is “a Romanist, if you please, but an Englishman first,” nor is 
that exactly the reputation he would desire to bear at Rome. But 
in his mae Aer assertions of Romanism he has the tact always to 
remewber, at least in dealing with his countrymen, that he can 


advocate his cause most effectually as an Knglishman. This 
feeling Cardinal Howard would instinctively share, while Car- 
dinal Cullen, who is first a Romanist, is secondly and decidedly 
an Irishman. Of the first American member of the Sacred College, 
Cardinal McCloskey, too little is known to offer much 
matter of speculation, but we can readily believe that he was “ very 
much astonished at many things he saw” in Rome, “ and above ail 
things at seeing himself there.” He might not improbably be will- 
ing to join in any scheme of liberal policy, but to anticipate a com- 
bination of “ Schwarzenberg, Hohenlohe, Manning, Howard, and 
others "—who were at daggers drawn at the Council—for such a 
ap aad does surely sound rather enthusiastic. That there will 

a great shifting of the cards at the death of the present Pope 
can hardly be doubted, and if a successor of a different mind were 
to be elected, the change would be most conspicuously exhibited 
in the attitude of those who are now his most obsequious ad- 
herents. A renewed Session of the Vatican Council under such 
auspices might produce rather startling results. And meet again 
we presume it must, in the next poutificate, if only for the purpose 
of being dissolved. 


TWO RIGHT-HAND GLOVES. 


HEN a man, having entered a Hansom, proceeds to put 

on the gloves which his valet laid so neatly upon his 

hat, he is apt to speak forcibly, sometimes even coarsely, if he 
finds that they were both made solely for the right hand. His an- 
noyance amounts to distress if he happens to be driving hurriedly 
to catch a train in which he is to travel for several hours, when his 
unprotected hand will become begrimed with dust and dirt. This 
is one of those minor worries which sometimes worry so keenly, 
and whose very insignificance seems to make them the harder to 
bear. Not only literally, but metaphorically, we often have to 
endure the annoyance of being thrown into contact with two 
right-hand gloves. Believers in the possibility of discerning 
character by the handwriting, the shape of the nose, or the colour 
of the hair, generally place great faith in the test of asking 
a person suddenly to clasp his hands; when, if the right 
thumb is uppermost, it is said that he has a strong will, and is 
made to govern, but if the left, that he has a submissive will, and 
is made to be governed. As this rule applies to both sexes, it 
follows that when the “ clasping thumb” of both husband and wife 
happens to be that of the right hand, complications are apt to 
ensue. Before marriage, a couple may appear, both to themselves 
and to the world, as admirably suited to each other as two right- 
hand gloves lying in waiting for some unsuspecting victim. 
Their tastes are similar, their ages are suitable, and they are 
both clever. Each of them is fond of hunting, both are good 
talkers, and it is hard to say which is the better dressed. All 
promises well, but a few months after marriage the prognostica- 
tions we have above described are wonderfully verified. They 
prove to have an equal love of their own way, they are equally 
young and inexperienced, and they are so clever at repartee that 
tiffs are their daily bread. Each is so fond of hunting that 
more horses are required than their incomes will allow; both 
being good talkers, but bad listeners, domestic conversation 
becomes blocked ; and it is hard to say which is the more extrava- 
gant in the matter of dress. The common possession of some special 
talent is singularly conducive to conjugal hot water. A famous 
French author once married a still more celebrated French 
authoress. Every auspice seemed to insure for them happiness for 
evermore. But, on an unlucky day, the wife aanbiel upon a 
copy of one of her works in which the husband had drawn the 
point of his pencil through all “the superfluous adjectives.” An 
agony scene followed, and their bliss was blighted. We have 
heard it said of two excellent persons that they ought to marry 
each other because they are both “so religious”; but a male and 
female divine are even more likely to quarrel than an author and 
an authoress; two cats tied together by their tails and hung 
over a tight-rope would probably pass a more peaceful time. It 
may be urged that, at any rate, the marriage of two persons having 
excellent tempers and similar views must be conducive to happi- . 
ness; but it must be allowed that the exquisite harmony of their 
married life, although highly admirable, may prove somewhat 


ull. 

After all, however, the trouble of choosing a wife is not 
an experience of frequent occurrence in the lives of most people ; 
but there are many other occasions which require the careful 
assortment of the right and left hands. The selection of guests 
is one of these, and woe to him who puts two right hands to- 
gether. We all know the ghastliness of parties to which two 
“funny men” have been invited, neither of whom will perform in 
the presence of a rival clown ; and most hosts must have learned 
by bitter experience that the presence of a second professed con- 
versationalist is regarded by the first as a fly in his ointment. The 
teller of good stories rarely appears gratified when his most enter- 
taining anecdote is capped by a still better, and lions seldom ap- 
preciate the society of members of their own species. Perhaps of 
all guests clergymen are the most difficult to assort successtully, 
and this is specially the case when their “views ” are closely akin. 
Among clerical instances of two right-hand gloves, that of a Roman 
and an Anglican bishop exercising authority in the same place 
forms perhaps the most amusing example. The Roman speaks 
of the Anglican as the “so-called Bishop of ——,” while the 
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Anglican the Roman as a schismatic and an interloper. 
The devout female sex also furnishes many examples of duplicate 
gloves. Certain excellent women are very jealous when they find 
another benevolent lady on a mission of mercy in the house of one 
of their favourite poor. They regard her as a poacher of a very 
black type, and the feelings of charity which prompted the visit to 
the cottage are for others of a contrary description. 
Nor are matters much better if we turn from the devout to the 
unbelievers, Surely, one would think, two freethinkers cannot 
wrangle about religion. Unfortunately many hosts who have tried 
the experiment can vouch for the contrary. A couple of arch- 
unbelievers of controversial dispositions will soon show that there 
are as many subtle varieties of free thought as of dogma and 
“superstition,” and atheistical or deistical conversation has its 
technicalities and intricacies as well as that of the most orthodox 
divines. If it be asked what this has to do with our subject, the 
answer is obvious. The pair of celebrated theologians, or neolo- 
ians, are a failure simply for want of a counteracting element of 
sufficient potency to maintain the balance of conversation ; in fact, 
the left-hand glove of social intercourse is missing. Two persons 
turned out of the same mental mould will very rarely form, in 
combination, a social success. Take the case of two politicians of 
precisely similar views. Each considers that he is the best expo- 
nent of the principles of his party, and is bored by the observations 
of theother. The late Loc ped of the French once very tersely put 
it that an Opposition should always exist in a free State, and that 
it ought to be “like the discords of music which arein harmony with 
the whole.” There can be no doubt of the value of an opposition in 
more private affairs. Every one has heard of the two typical cases of 
the lawyer who settled in a country town and starved until 
another lawyer came to live in the same place, when he obtained 
an excellent practice; and of the Roman Catholic priest who had 
no congregation in his small oratory until an Evangelical Irish 
clergyman was presented to a neighbouring cure and began to 
reach anti-Popish sermons, when so many people “ went over to 
me” that a lewe church had to be built for their accommoda- 
tion. 
Without wishing to ride our metaphor to death, we venture to 
remark that, when the unfortunate possessor of two right-hand 
loves attempts in desperation to force the second glove on his 
feft hand, he reminds us of those who apply the same hard and 
fast rule under all circumstances and to all cases, and who think 
that they could successfully occupy any and every imaginable posi- 
tion in life. This is a fallacy that requires no refutation, for it 
is self-evident that some make the best rich, others the best poor, 
men; some are fitted for governing, others for serving; these men 
seem born to be kickers, those to be kicked; these to be witty, 
those to be the cause of wit in others. Thus, like the gloves of 
the different hands, it is necessary that people should often be 
the exact reverse of one another. How keenly we appreciate this 
fact when we receive calls from two persons who continually make 
the same remarks, or who both speak at once! Of all echoes, social 
echoes are the greatest nuisance. We know cases of mothers and 
daughters who almost invariably reply at one and the same moment 
to any question which may be asked in their presence. These 
creatures wander over the earth, infesting London drawing-rooms 
and country houses, and braying in unison. It is to little purpose 
that their victims endeavour to encounter them separately, for in 
this case they each impart exactly the same information; and, 
when once the listener has been made conversant with the visits 
which they either have paid or are about to pay, and the names of 
the people with whom they have lately been associating, he does 
not care to be reinformed upon the subject. When these ladies 
have just returned from a Continental tour, their presence is 
ially to be avoided. A single narration of their joint adven- 
tures is quite enough, but its repetition would be absolutely in- 
tolerable. If it were necessary to show that there is scarcely any 
limit to human wickedness, it would be enough to point to the 
fact that there are wretches so fullen as to perpetrate this double 
crime in their own individual persons, for they will deliberately, 
with their own tongues, tell you the same stories twice over. 
Those who are curious to see violent contrasts of facial expres- 
sion cannot do better than so arrange a friend’s gloves fur him that 
he shall endeavour to put on two belonging to the right hand, 
while his tormentor calmly watches his features from an oppo- 
site seat in a carriage. With what an air of satisfaction does 
he adjust the first, smoothing down its slightest wrinkles, and 
admiring its fit ; and with what an expression of tragic horror does 
he start, as he suddenly awakens to the unwelcome reality that 
love number two is, so to speak, of the same sex! How beauti- 
ully he demonstrates the axiom that “two positives make a 
negative”! In cold blood we may say it is absurd to be teased by 
such a trifle, but it is certainly irritating to find oneself saddled 
for the day with two right-hand gloves; and this irritation is one of a 
very iar kind, reminding one most of the minor unpleasantuesses 
wich ecastently present themselves even in the pleasantest of 
dreams. If we analyse the distress caused by such a misfortune, we 
shall find that it is caused partly by the annoyance of suddenly dis- 
covering ourselves to be destitute of a tritling comfort which we 
fancied we possessed, and partly by the provocation offered to us 
by the obtrusive presence of the duplicate glove. The causes of 
the latter sensation may be further traced—tirst, to vexation at the 
ion of an absolutely useless article, which is equally valuable 
intrinsically with that of which we are in sore need, but for which 
it cannot be exc ; and, secondly, to shame at the absurdity 
of the situation, the cruel but tacit mockery of the oflending 


replica. How annoying it is to a bride and bridegroom to be 
presented by different friends with at least two travelling clocks, 
two grand pianos, two copies of the British Poets, and two pedo= 
meters; how provoking it is to be invited to dine on the same 
evening at two of the pleasantest houses in London! When we 
have carefully prepared a speech for a public occasion, our blood 
Tuns cold if a previous speaker deliberately discusses every point 
of our pro oration; and the ears of an amateur musician are 
not gratified when at a private concert his hated rival strikes up 
the very piece that he has been laboriously practising. But 
our theme is endless, and it is. needless to multiply illustra- 
tions. After all, it only comes to this, that anomalies and misfits 
are a condition of the present faulty state of existence. The 
world would be too perfect if right and left were uniformly mated 
with each other. 


SUTTEE. 


wr Dr. Johnson, in one of his swelling phrases, termed 
“the voluntary cremation” of Hindu widows is now so 
old a story that it may be treated as new. We could not select 
thirty members of the House of Commons who could be relied on 
to state, offhand and without reference to some work by Sir John 
Kaye or Mr. Marshman, when, how, and by what statesman the 
rite was abolished. But we are quite certain that, since the 
death of these authors, there are not half-a-dozen men living who 
have read and digested the enormous correspondence which preceded 
abolition. Old Parliamentary Blue Books contain at least a thousand 
pages relative to our treatment of Suttee, the details of which 
are so curious that we are led to think that the history of a 
struggle sixty years old cannot but be full of interest. 

At first sight it might seem as if there must be something to 
be pleaded fora custom which had twenty centuries at its back. 
Though Suttee, we believe, is not mentioned by Arrian—the 
immolation of one Calanus being quite a different thing—it was 
clearly known to many of the eminent writers of Greece and 
Rome, and there is good reason to think that it flourished in 
India at the time of Alexander’s invasion. Cicero, in the 
Tusculan Disputations, mentions Suttees as dying sine gemitu, 
Book V. chap. 27. Valerius Maximus, in a passage in the De 
Externis institutis, places the pious fidelity of the Indian widow 
far above the best qualities of other nations; above Cimbrian 
boldness, Spanish good faith, Thracian wisdom, and Lycian calm 
superiority to grief. Strabo finds an origin for the rite in the 
necessity of preventing faithless wives from getting rid of their 
elderly husbands by poison. But a passage of Propertius, in the 
Thirteenth Elegy of the Third Book, gives probably the ideas of the 
civilized Roman :— 

Felix Eois lex funeris una maritis, 
Quos Aurora suis rubra colorat equis. 
Namque, ubi mortifero jacta est fax ultima lecto, 
Uxorum positis stat pia turba comis. 
Et certamen habent leti, que viva sequatur 
Conjugium: pudor est non licuisse mori. 
Ardent victrices ; et flammz pectora priebent : 
Imponuntque suis ora perusta viris. 


The most singular mention of Suttee by an ancient author, how- 
ever, is to be found in the thirty-third chapter of the Nineteenth 
Book of Diodorus Siculus. He is writing of the battle which took 
place near Gabiene between Antigonus and Eumenes B.c. 316. It is 
far too long for extract or analysis, though for graphic force, clear 
detail, and apposite remark, it might have been penned by an intel- 
ligent engl official of the last generation. The historian obviously 
had the memoranda of some eye-witness before him. A Hindu 
Raja, it seems, with his contingent, had joined one of the com- 
batants. - When he was slain in the fight, his two wives who were 
in the rae with him contended for the privilege of following the 
corpse to the pile. A council of chiefs was called, and decided in 
favour of the younger, because the elder Rani, though longer 
married, was proved to be pregnant; and then we have an account 
of the origin of the rite, which agrees with that of Strabo, a de- 
scription of the Suttee’s joy and the survivor's sorrow, and a 
picture of the Hindu warriors marching three times round the 
pyre which is midway between Homer and the style of a Special 
Correspondent. Grecian opinion was inclined to think that the 
exhibition savoured of barbarism. Diodorus terms it zpaypa 
napacotov, The Raja is called Ceteus, which Professor Lassen, 
we believe, derives from the Sanscrit Aéiu, a banner. We think 
it far more probable that Ceteus is a simple corruption of 
Kshatriya or Khettree. The Raja, in all probability, longed 
to the second or military order, and would, to the Greeks, be known 
in camp by his caste even more than by his name. Suttee reap- 

at intervals in later writers. French and Italian travellers, 
including such a charming writer as Bermer, describe the curiosity 
or the horror with which they saw widows burn. And soon 
after our occupation of the three Presidencies, at the close of 
the last century, civil and military officers found time every now 
and then to send to their Governments accounts of Suttees, as 
illustrating “ the tenacity of custom,” or the “violent and pecu- 
liar temper” of the inhabitants. We may remark, by the way, 
that Suttee is merely the ordinary way of spelling Sati, “a good 
wife,” from the root Sat. It is By correct, therefore, to say that 
such a one “ performed the rite of Suttee,” or “ became a Suttee ”— 
i.e. a model partner. 
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No oue thought of taking up the matter in earnest until the 
administration of Lord ellesley. This nobleman, who had 
passed a law forbidding mothers to fling their offspring into the 
Ganges at Saugor Island, next turned his attention to the nts 
themselves, By his directions a letter was written to the udder, 
or Highest Court of Appeal under the Company's system, directing 
inquiries, and suggesting that the custom might be abolished. 
This was early in 1805. The Court replied at the end of the 
year, but by ‘that time Lord Wellesley had left the country, and 
nothing was done during the second brief administration of Lord 
Cornwallis, or the seven years of Lord Minto, who was occupied 
with the Dutch, the conquest of Java, and other matters. At 
length, about the year 1812-13, the Court and the Government 
woke up from their slumber, and set about doing something 
with that earnestness which, be the motives or objects right or 
wrong, Indian officials never fail to exhibit. It soon became evi- 
dent that two straightforward and simple courses were open. We 
might interfere with a strong hand and treat Suttee as we had 
treated other horrid crimes and customs. Or we might simply let 
the rite alone, like the Churruck Pooja, and the practice of taking old 
men and women to the banks of the Ganges and there allow- 
ing them to perish with cold and damp, and other venerated 
customs; trusting that the influence of civilizing — 
would render it unfashionable for a widow to burn. Neither 
course wanted advocates. Neither, perhaps, was entirely free 
from difficulty. But either one or the other must have 
proved less pernicious and discreditable than the middle 
course which was adopted. No law was passed, nor was total 
abstinence thought advisable. The practice was to be inspected, 
regulated, controlled, and reported on; and so, in the year 1813, 
a code of minute instructions was circulated by order of Govern- 
ment, the results of which, for nearly fifteen years, were such 
as it probably never entered into the heads of the originators 
to conceive. These ru'es were tinkered subsequently, but 
their general purport was as follows. Police officers were told 
to obtain the earliest information of an intending Suttee; to 
repair to the spot; to ascertain if the sacrifice were voluntary ; to 
prevent it if procured by force, or by means of drugs or in- 
toxication, or in the case of pregnancy ; and of course to furnish 
an elaborate Report, with particulars of caste, occupation, resi- 
dence, number of children, and so forth. Then widows who had 
young children were not to burn, unless some relative came forward 
to rt the orphans, which by the way Hindus are never slack to 
do, Tlasieeten were allowed to use all the arts of rhetoric or per- 
suasion to save the widow, even when the sacrifice was, as it is 
gravely termed, “legal,” and relatives were to be fined for failure 
to notify the occurrence. In fact, the Executive hierarchy of the 
British Government was ed in a situation analogous to that 
of referees who should be sent down by the Home Office to preside 
over a prize-fight, or of Roman proconsuls regulating a combat 
of gladiators. 

rom this time returns of Sustees prominently in the annual 
Reports. No details are forthcoming for the year 1814. But 
in 1815, within six divisions or Commissionerships, 378 widows 
were “returned” as burnt. For the next few years the schedules 
grew in size, and we find the totals variously as 442, 707, 650, 
and in one horrible twelvemonth, 839. Speaking roundly, it may 
be laid down, without fear of contradiction, that more than 500 
women were allowed to immolate themselves every year between 
and 1829, while the patronized the 

ow. During the greater of this time a r controve 

blazed as fiercely “as funereal flames. official 
life, an eminent administrator has told us, is short, while 
Indian discussions are very long; and Suttee was no excep- 
tion. The battle had all the genuine pith and animation of such 
tropical debates. It called forth the erudition of the Pundit, and 
the civilian’s familiarity with native ways. It dealt largely with 
grave political considerations, and it was, but only now and 
then, spiced with a strong infusion of religious sentiment. 
The arguments on both sides we may recapitulate as 
follows. The anti-reformers pointed to the pledges repeatedly 
given by successive statesmen that there would be no interference 
with religion. The good faith of the British name was clearly at 
stake, and was unt to all other considerations. There was 
every reason to apprehend disturbances at Benares, riots at Gya, nay, 
a mutiny of the Bengal a. There would, at any rate, be wide- 
8 disaffection amongst Hindus of all castes and professions. 

eustom was no doubt deplorable, but much might be hoped 
from the spread of education, from the advice and influence of local 
officers, from the humane and equitable spirit Inown to pervade 
our legislation, and from the inevitable but gradual extension of 
elevating ideas. These reasons, stated with considerable force and 
terrible iteration, make up one half of the Reports. The 
abolitionists, on the other hand, availed themselves of every kind 
of weapon, and relied as much on the very letter of the Shastras 
as on the whole duty of Englishmen. Government, they said, had 
for one moment pledged itself to stereo us 

egrading superstitions, repugnant to any nat religion wort 

cf the Fo talk was ridiculous. We 
had already dealt very summarily with pleas of this sort. 
We had hanged Brahmans in Benares, where they had claimed 
an asylum even for the worst of crimes; we had put 
down sacrifices of children at Gunga-Saugor; and we had not 
hesitated to legalize the punishment of religious mendicants and 
others who —— dhurna; that is, who squatted at the 
doors of rich or respectable householders, cursing them by all 


their gods until some unjustifiable request was granted. It 
was all very well to rely on the Shastras, but the oldest and best 
of these sacred writings had sanctioned nothing of the kind. Manu 
had distinctly recognized the status of the Hindu widow, and had 
prescribed a for her blameless life. Mutiny and disaffection 
were bugbears and shams. The very statistics refuted the notion. 
Here and there, amidst returns of merchants, shopkeepers, account- 
ants, landholders, whose wives had followed them to the pile, 
appeared the name of a solitary corporal or sergeant who had been 

omoted from the ranks after Laswari or Deeg. But these cases 

re no proportion to those of widows who survived Havildars and 
Sepoys swept off by fever in the swamps of Burmah, or killed in 
desultory fights against the Pindarries. The belief that enlighten- 
ment would gradually effect the voluntary abandonment of the rite 
was equally groundless. So far from bringing it into disfavour, this 
patronizing attitude of the Government had elevated Suttee to 
unexpected dignity and honour. Crafty priests, interested re- 
versioners to estates, and relatives burdened with the support 
of their sisters-in-law, could tell a reluctant or terrified youn 
widow that the foreign rulers had openly sanctioned a gran 
national tradition. The widowhood of any recusant Suttee was made 
more than ever one of mortification and misery. The lower orders 
would not be deprived of the show, and turned out to see the 
behaviour of Sita Kumari or Durga Sundari, just as our forefathers 
crowded to bear-baiting, a prize-tight, or a main of cocks, Children 
were educated on horrors. And the whole system, based on 
cruelty and supported by lies, was only leading the community 
further on in degradation. 

As the controversy went on, other curious facts were elicited. 
The Pundits drew a clear distinction between the ceremony of 
burning with the dead body of the husband, and burning when 
he had died far away from his home. The first was termed 
Sahamaranam, the second Anumearanam. In the latter case, 
the devoted wife, hearing that her lord and master had died 
in the wars, or in the public service, or in trade, hundreds 
of miles from his native village of Busuntpore or Tribeni, duti- 
fully immolated herself on a separate pile with some marital 
relic—an old slipper, a fiddle, a cloth, a pillow-case, and, in the 
Presidency of Bombay, with an image of her husband fashioned 
in rice. But Anumaranam, or post-cremation, was not per- 
mitted to widows of Brahmans, these being such exalted 
personages that their wives must burn with them, or not at 

Now it was impossible that this contingency should 
not have been well weighed by men of this caste, who largely re- 
cruited the native army—Pandiés, Dobés, and Tewarris. They 
must be well aware that military service exposed them to the 
chance of dying at a distance from their wives, and of thus en- 
tailing on the embryo Suttee an inevitable widowhood. What 
sheer nonsense, then, was all this talk about the feeling of the 
native army! Moreover, the largest returns of Suttees came, not 
from Holy Benares, not from warlike Upper India, not from the 
City of Prayag, but from the metropolitan and suburban districts ; 
and of these the population, physically weak, intellectually subtle, 
and morally debased, never sent one single Sepoy to the ranks. 
Of the celebrated total of 839, mentioned above, no less than 544 
took place in the division round Calcutta, and in other years a like 
yy arpa was maintained. All this time, too, while the Government 
tiddled and widows burnt, a quiet intimation from one of the Judges: 
of the old Supreme Court, to the effect that he would simply treat 
Suttee as murder, had completely prevented the practice in the 
limited tract bordered by the river Hooghly and the Mahratta ditch. 
Widows might be reduced to ashes on one side of the Circular 
Road, but not on the other; at Garden Reach, but not at Chandpal 
Ghaut ; at Howrah, but not on the Esplanade ; which is equivalent 
to ruling that a bull-fight or a purring match might legally take- 
ew at Southwark or Fulham, but not in Westminster or St. 

‘ancras. 

Other odd incidents were noted. Some humane and intrepid 
magistrates burst the fetters of red tape altogether, and rescued 
widows even where the rite was not, in the language of the time, 
“illegal.” The Government sometimes, and the Sudder Court 
often, stood aghast at these instances of successful presumption. 
Religious and thoughtful men in India and England took the 
subject in hand. The Friend of India, though the press was still 
under supervision, boldly called on the rulers of the country to do 
their obvious duty ; and other writers triumphantly urged that the 
rite could not be of universal obligation, because many widows 
were seen tv manage estates and to conduct the details of compli- 
cated business with a sound judgment which even the Zenana 
could not obscure. In short, the abolitionists waxed stronger on 
every conceivable point. They proved that the first of Hindu law- 
givers had never contemplated the sacrifice, and that the wisest 
of Mohammedan Emperors had all but forbidden it. They 
showed that legal interference had stopped other vile supersti- 
tions; that this had gained vitality from Executive mismanage- 
ment; and that, so far from “moral influence” discrediting 
Suttee, the rite was more and more demoralizing the com- 
munity. The letters teemed, moreover, with descriptions 
which might have been the groundwork of a play or a 
poem. Magistrates very naturally enforced their reasoning by 
narrating the sights which they had witnessed. ‘Sometimes, it is 
admitted, the young widow of twenty walked to the pyre with the 
calmness of a Roman matron or a Christian martyr. Sometimes it 
was evident that she had been stupefied with drugs. On some 
occasions herutterances were stifled by the smoke, and her cries were 
drowned by the shouts and gongs of the attendants. But every now 
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and then a scene was witnessed which dissolved all official frigidity | 
and restraint. It is suflivient to say that a scorched, shrieking, | 
and repentant victim was thrust back into the flames vy low-caste , 
Hindus, and even by near relations, armed with long staves of | 
bamboo. In the Bombay Presidency magistrates wrote that they | 
themselves cupettatendad? the very construction of the pile, with, | 


it is true, the humane motive of allowing the victim to escape, | spite of your recent violent exertions a numbness ap 


if so minded, or of speedily ending her sufferings, if she persisted. | 
But Dante, in the scenes where he introduces his meaner and | 
more contemptible sinners, scarcely imagined any scene more | 
grotesque than such a sacrifice at the shrine of a deadly supersti- | 
tion, regulated, controlled, and almost got up, as it were, by the | 
representatives uf the British Government. | 

The names of the principal advocates of a return to sound | 


policy and common sense are known to Anglo-Indians. ‘The | 
conqueror of , With military frankness, in a pithy 


minute of three lines, would have prohibited the practice. The 
late Sir Henry Pottinger, then a simple captain, observed 
that we could surely do what, in their several Indian settle- 
ments, had been done by the Dutch and Trench; and 
one gentleman, wt le dignum erat, year aiter year 
from the Bench of the Sudder Court, in vigorous, caustic, and 
animated tones, denounced the impolicy and folly of thus dally- 
ing with and encouraging the rite, when a brief law might settle 
the question at once and forever. The cause of true Reform in 
England, it has been well said, owes more to the writings of Sydney | 
Smith than to the speeches of many members of Parliament; but | 
the author of Peter Plymley never pleaded for the removal of 
obsolete laws and shameful disabilities in a nobler strain than did , 
his brother Courtenay for the life of the widow and for the dignity | 
of the English name. We have always been unable to comprehend | 
the want of vigour and sagacity shown by the Marquis of Hastingsin | 
his treatment of Suttee; but he was never guilty of deliberately 
penning such twaddle as his successor. It is almost inconceivable 
that a Viceroy, full ten years after the subject had been thoroughly 
agitated, should express a grandmotherly hope that the School 
Book Society might publish a series of little tracts or goody story 
books to Came Hindus from the practice. May we fancy 
how, on perusing this record of imbecility, the lip of Lord 
Dalhousie would have curled with contempt, how a noble in- 
dignation would have lit up the fine countenance of Lord 
Canning, how some stern and pithy exclamation would have been 
forced from the mouth of Lord Lawrence or Lord Mayo. But | 
at last came the hour and the man. Lord William Bentinck had 
not been eighteen months in the country when he put an end to 
Suttee by an Act made up of a dignified preamble and a few short 
sections. As those who really understood the natives had predicted, 
there was neither riot nor disaflection. No Sepoy shot at 
his colonel; nowhere were magistrates or missionaries mobbed, 
treasuries plundered, or bungalows fired. There was some 
vapouring on the of the Bengalis, and there was an attempt 
to get at the ear of the Privy Council, which ended as one 
might have expected. The good example set long ago has 
been followed by the tributary princes of India, moved by the 
influence of Residents and Agents. Suttee is now rarely heard 
of in any part of the great peninsula. 

Though we have exhumed an old story, the inferences to be 
drawn from it are just as applicable as ever. To distinguish 
between a pardonable religious prejudice and a debasing and 
unnatural superstition; to know when natives are to be worked 
on by “moral influence,” and when they must be restrained by 
penal laws; to assign to schools and universities their proper 
spheres of action, and to introduce on the scene, when im- 
perative, the executioner, the whipping-post, and the gaol, is 
ust as much the business of Lord Lytton as it was of Lord 

Vellesley or Lord William Bentinck. This last statesman, who 
was the first to open up better employments for educated Hindus, 
would never have “effaced humiliating distinctions” had he not 
first “abolished cruel rites.” With every disposition, after the 

of forty years, to make allowance for political difticulties, it 
is impossible for us to acquit the Government of the day of a grave 
dereliction of an obvious duty It can never be pleaded that true 
prophets had not spoken their minds, Unselfish and earnest men, 
many of whom were neither impelled by ignorance nor stirred b 
fanaticism, tedly and bluntly told their superiors that a devilis 
anda detestable practice required for its suppression something 
stronger than fervent wishes and sonorous phrases. 


WINTER CAMPAIGNING. 


bpm is quite sufficiently disagreeable on a rainy November 
day, when the black mud that lies thick tpon the crossings is 
showered over pavements and foot-passengers by the wheels of 
passing carriages, and the thick drifting rain turns the ineffectual 
—— of your umbrella and soaks steadily into your garments. 

ve fear that the comfortably clad citizen too often consoles him- 
self under his discomfort by cursing the weather, though looking 
forward to the change of clothing, to the fire, and the dinner which 
he hopes may ward off aches and rheumatism. As for the ragged 
outcasts and street arabs who are shivering in damp doorways or 
huddling themselves together under dark, draughty arches, the less 
we think of their condition the better for our peace of mind if 
‘we are inclined to be morbidly philanthropical. At any rate 


they may, if they please, retire to the substantially built wards of 


_ country itself have been exhausted. 


workhouses where they will be sheltered from the weather 
and fairly well fed. And most of us know what it is to 
be caught in a winter storm, when the keen of the 
wind cut through the skin like lancets, and the of the 
snow, freezing on one as it drifted, seemed to search out unsus- 
pected nerves in the marrow. If you stood still for a masa in 
to lay 
hold of your extremities, and you only to keep up 
your spirits by the exercise that must at last land you under cover. 

y combining such recolleetions, and exaggerating their un- 
pleasantness indefinitely, we may perhaps form some very faint 
idea of the outlook of the unfortunate troops who are to campaign 
in the East through the winter. A very faint idea, we say, 
because even these recollections can convey no impression of the 
dull despondency, of the prolonged, never-ending misery that is 
gradually tending to hopelessness, or of the complications and 
aggravations that are introduced by the stealthy inroads of sick- 
ness. To youthful students of the poets and the Arabian Nights, 
the East is apt to be associated with perpetual summer, rose- 
gardens and nightingales, and nocturnal serenades. And both in 
Armenia and Bulgaria roses and nightingales are plentiful enough, 
and there is a long and a very delightful summer season; but, on 
the other hand, the winters are by no means particularly short, 
while they are proverbially treacherous and terribly severe. Con- 
sidering the chances of climate to which they may be exposed, there 
is very good reason ior the modern practice of recruiting stand- 
ing armies from men in the vigour of life. Talie the rank and file of 
the Russian army away from their favourite vodka, and we believe 
they are as sturdy a set of fellows as any one need care to command. 
Lesides, fortunately for themselves, these peasant soldiers are not 
eudowed with that morbid intellectual activity which is always 
seeking relief in excitement and conjuring up dangers, real or imagi- 
nary. The average Russians can take life and its troubles as con- 
tentedly as most people if the wretchedness of the passing moment 
is not brought too painfully home to them. As for their Turkish 
antagonists, on that point at least, by universal consent, they have 
decidedly the better even of the Russians. They are fatalists both 
by religion and temperament, and bow in pious submission to the 
inevitable will of Allah, looking for their reward elsewhere. If they 
ave made miserable now in the cause of the Prophet and the 
Padishah, they will be recompensed in an immortality of sensual 
luxury; and, should death relieve them of their sufferings, they 
will be transported to the embraces of the houris. Besides, they 
are habitually temperate and accustomed to roughing it on the 
simplest food. They have no idea of the seductive use of stimu- 
lants, and manage to keep up their strength and spirits on a scanty 
allowance of rice or flour. us they are anything but congenial 
soil for receiving the seeds of mortal diseases, and their patience 
helps them in the hands of unskilful doctors, and even goes far 
towards enabling them to dispense with doctors altogether. So 
that Turks and Russians are perhaps better fitted than any other 
troops in the world to observe each other through the bitter winter 
on the plains of the Danube or in the highlands of Armenia. 

But, with all their exceptional powers of endurance, the prospects 
before them are appalling, We may get some notion of 
what they have to expect, from a personal as well as a military 
= of view, by referring to such authorities on the Crimean 

War as Mr. Kinglake, Dr. Russell, and Colonel Hamley. The 
climate of the Crimea was harsh enough, but the allies before 
Sebastopol had everything else in their favour. The troops they 
sent to the East were recruited from the wealthiest nations in the 
world, and the unlimited cheques drawn by the treasuries were 
promptly honoured. The orders given to merchants and manu- 
facturers were as promptly executed. The services of capitalists 
and contractors and skilled surgeons could be put in requisition. 
The allied navies kept the command of the seas, ard whole fleets 
of steam transports had been chartered for the punctual delivery 
of all kinds of supplies. Above all, the military depdt of Bala- 
klava was only six miles from the front. Yet we know what were 
the experiences of the first winter of the siege. The short 
roads were made almost impassable by mud and melting snow. 
The troops, comparatively well sheltered as they were, were often 
in need of common necessaries, and were dying by thousands of 
wounds and disease. During the coming winter in the East all the 
favourableconditions of the Crimean War will bereversed. Both com- 
batants have already well-nigh exhausted their foreign credit, and 
have but meagre resources to tall back upon athome. Neither of them 
have the necessary medical talent at their disposal, even were they 
inclined to make the best use of it. On both sides there has alwa 
been a deplorable scarcity of surgeons and ambulances. Fi 
hospitals are improvised as best they may be out of ordinary dwell- 
ing-houses, with a deplorable absence of all suitable appliances ; and 
neithe> the Turkish nor the Russian authorities encourage the pre- 
sence of benevolent foreigners. We were lately told by the Times’ 
Pera Correspondent how the Seraskierate at Constantinople threw 
every possible obstacle in the way of the English surgeons who had 
been sent out to the Turks in Asia ; while we hear, onthe other hand, 
of the Russians doing their best to disgust their volunteer assistants 
from Berlin. As for drugs, dressings, and surgical instruments, 
the dearth of these, by all accounts, is pitiable, and, even if they 
were provided in far greater profusion, the will or the skill to 
apply them is lacking. Then as to the communications by which 
the armies must be fed. In the waste and improvidence with 
which the war has been waged through the summer, to say 
nothing of destruction for military reasons, the supplies of the 
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must be brought from a distance on one side and the other. The 
six miles from Balaklava harbour to the Sebastopol lines must be 
indefinitely multiplied. We know how far the Russians are already 
removed from their nearest nominal base of operations; and any 
fresh successes they may win will only increase the distances and 
the consequent difficulties. As for the Turks, they are either fighting 
to the north of the Balkans, or in the wildest parts of the Arme- 
nian highlands. The stores in the strong places are at best only suffi- 
cient for the garrisons and the inhabitants, and everything else has 
to be brought over long roads, or dragged somehow over mountain 
passes. We know something of these Bulgarian roads under ordi- 
nary circumstances. We have seen them in dry weather lying 
deep in the dust, which a day or two of rain turns into seas 
of mud. They are cut every here and there by streams 
which change ‘into torrents with the autumn rains, and the 
bridges, where there are any, even at the best of times are for the 
most part in lamentable disrepair. Even supposing the roads to be 
untroubled by the enemy's troops, we have only to imagine tracks of 
this kind encumbered by endless trains of rickety arabas and 
groaning ox-carts. The half-starved animals, strained beyond their 
strength, have, to begin with, to carry their own forage, so that 
only the small surplus of their draught power can be made useful 
for food and ammunition. In the plains the track is gradually 
widened, as each parallel line of ruts becomes hopelessly imprac- 
ticable, so that, by making intolerably tedious circuits, vehicles may 
move forward more or less slowly. At each pass, or bridge, or 
ford, or ferry, there is more or less of a block or choke ; while the 
steep mountain gradients, where the roads are carried over shelving 
rock, are liable at any moment to the chances of a snow-fall. In 
this war of “religion” nothing short of miraculous intervention 
could supply the combatants even with the barest necessaries. 

And even if the material supplies were ample, there would still 
be a deadly strain on the morale, Next to the placid Turkish 
fatalists, the Russians may be the most long-suffering of races ; but 


even a Russian or a Turk must sometimes reflect in the tedious | 


hours when he has nothing to distract him, and even warm 
clothing and satisfying meals could merely take the edge off the 
inevitable misery. We can conceive nothing more dreary than 
the condition of troops herding together in improvised buts half 
sunk under ground, with occasional intervals of relief or ex- 
citement in the trenches. Within doors, a group of men tired 
to death with their own society in the gloomiest of material and 
moral atmospheres have hardly room to stretch a limb without 
first coming to an understanding with their neighbours. With- 
out, the rain that has drenched them is coming down re- 
morselessly, or the snow that alternately melts and freezes 
is heaping itself deeper and deeper; while the mud or slush 
on the ground wakes exercise almost impossible. From 
time to time there is excitement no doubt, but it is seldom 
of the most agreeable kind. You have to take your turn in the 
trenches; and there the discomforts of the hut are multiplied ten- 
fold when, crouching up to the knees in mud and water, you have 
to do your best to keep ready for emergencies. Or you have 
sentinel or picket duty, when for hours you have to take your 
stand in some exposed position, with the wind whistling through 
your damp overcoat. Were you to yield to the almost over- 
powering feeling of drowsiness, ew would probably never 
waken again; and, if you should escape a natural death, 
you would be sentenced and shot by drumhead court-martial. 
Then there is the perpetual probability of a surprise and 
an onslaught, when you may be roused at an unseasonable 
hour to fight under the most depressing conditions. You 
not only need “ three-o'clock in the morning courage,” but 
you may have to handle the lock of your rifle with be- 
numbed fingers, or make play with the bayonet or sabre while 
your arms are half frozen to your side. If you are killed offhand, 
good and well; but if you are merely wounded, you know what 
awaits you. You may escape being mutilated by the enemy 
to be mangled by unpractised surgeons, if indeed you are lucky 
enough to receive any attention after waiting your turn for hours 
or days. You are jolted slowly to the rear in the ox-cart, while 
your system in the meantime is being lowered by starvation, and 
your dressings are kept cool by the rain that descends on you. 
And, without any such sensational incident, there is always the 
chance of a variety of epidemical diseases in the shape of fevers, 
dysentery, cholera, &c. These contingencies are very far from 
being flights of the fancy; they are simply prosaic probabilities 
which may be greatly exceeded by the reality. If diplomacy can 
do nothing in the meantime to avert what must be inevitable if 
the war goes on, assuredly there has seldom been such a field 
for the kindly interposition of benevolent neutrals, if the com- 
batants will only consent to be helped. 


ECCLESIASTICAL FINANCE. 


F it is easier to discover the existence of anomaly and dis- 

order in an institution than to indicate the remedies which 
may be immediately applicable to its circumstances, it may 
yet be within the reach of ordinary observers to understand the 
conditions under which the problem is awaiting its solution ; and 
in ecclesiastical! economy, as in every other application of that 
science, the first step towards the arrangement of details must 
be the examination of ways and means. We some time 
pointed out that the administration of the parochial system of 


the 


Church of England has been disturbed in the essential conditions 
of its ancient order by legislative and social changes ; and we urged 
that a new state of things cannot be met by rigid application of 
rules which assume the permanence of the old. The common way 
of replying to a representation of this nature is by the question 
“What do you propose?” and if the bait is hastily taken, and 
any detailed suggestions are hazarded, an easy victory is secured 
to hostile criticism on one side, or to shiftless /aissez-fatre on the 
other. We do not, therefore, propose in a couple o’ columns to 
exhibit a Code of Constitutions and Canons esiastical, but 
simply to take a survey of the condition of the ground on which 
the fabric now existing rests, and upon which its re-arrangement 
must be effected. No such preliminaries are needed by the 
“ friends of Religious Equality.” They have merely to utter the 
fiat, “‘ Down with it, even to the ground,” and the “ Establishment” 
will vanish—so they seem to believe—with all things and persons 
belonging to it, without any further trouble except that of 
dividing the spoils. The process is charming in its theoretical 
simplicity and its dream-like ease. A breakfast at a terminus 
hotel; an immense and unanimous meeting of the Liberation 
Society in St. James's Hall; another meeting, of course more 
immense and still more unanimous, at Birmingham; a vote in the 
House of Commons at night ; and next morning a large and eligible 
building site, with immediate possession and perfectly open, in the 
centre of St. Paul’s Churchyard. For the prosaic realities of 
waking life it is perhaps safer to assume that the Cathedral is 
likely to remain where it stands for the present. In the interests 
of religious equality the Church of England may be, for the 
purposes of a debating society, a very marked instance of the 
“ fieri non debuit” ; but, as it is, and will probably remain, a still 
more strongly defined instance of the “ factum valet,” we prefer 
to take for granted its continued existence as neither disestablished 
nor disendowed. And, with as little hesitation, it may be accepted 
as a fact that English Churchmen are a law-abiding body, as 
Englishmen generally are. Exceptional resistance to the ad- 
ministration of law, either because the law is supposed to be 
misinterpreted or because a change in its provisions is held to be 
imperatively required, is no proof of lawlessness in principle, and 
ought not for party purposes to be so represented. No doubt 
every one wishes that the law should be framed according to the 
bent of his own judgment, or possibly according to the direction 
of his own interests. If the members of the English Church 
Union, or those of the Prayer-Book Revision Society, are in- 
fluenced by this human weakness, there is reason also for 
believing that statesmen and ecclesiastics in former ages, not to 
mention sovereigus such as Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, were not 
entirely free from it, and that its traces remain on the records of 
English Church history. 

Two essential conditions of orderly administration lie on the 
threshold of any system of re-arrangement of Church law. 
There must be an authority qualified and charged with the main- 
tenance of churches and of all the requisites for Divine service ; 
and this authority must be provided with funds for such purposes, 
over which funds it must exercise a direct control. The principle 
recognized by the English Church has hitherto been that this 
authority vests in the people, and the local application of the 
principle has confined its exercise in the case of every parish 
church to the parishioners. But very early in the movement. 
for Church Extension established by the Acts of 1818 and 1819, 
an important exception to this general rule was legalized as 
regards certain new and non-parochial churches. The “ Trustees 
Act,” 1 and 2 William IV., chap. 38, provides that, in the 
case of the churches built under the powers which it confers, 
this authority shall vest in the renters of pews, who shall 
elect the “ people’s churchwarden,” and who need not be residents. 
in the parish within which the church is built. Thus the prin- 
ciple of creating a constituency for ecclesiastical purposes by sub- 
stituting the qualification of worship for that of residence has 
already been recognized by statute; and its extension to legally 
separated ecclesiastical districts may be regarded as merely a matter 
ot detail. Indeed the custom of regular worship in any church 
implies the condition of residence, if not within the somewhat 
arbitrary and practically unpublished boundaries of a “new 
parish,” at least within a fairly defined area surrounding the 
church. But the ancient tradition of the English Church forbids 
absolutely the disfranchisement of the people in matters of Church 
administration ; and at the same time it cannot be doubted that in 
the current of present practice the authority so long vested in the 
parishioners is drifting away from them, and being carried over to 
the side of the clergy. In admitting this fact it is necessary 
at once to guard and vo protest against one of the most unfair 
and unreasoning outcries among all those of which the clergy 
have been made the object. The clergy have not 
led by love of dictation, sacerdotalism, and all the rest of 
it to deprive the people of their rights, and thus to take on 
their own shoulders a heavy pecuniary burden. It is through 
inditlerence and cheese-paring parsimony, aided by hap- 

zard legislation in obedience to party cries, that the vrata has 
been thrown down on the ground, and left to be taken up or let 
alone by any one who chose. Yet not the less is it dis- 
tinctly injurious to the position of the National Church that the 
financial management of its afiuirs should pass from the hands of the 
people to those of the clergy. ‘“ There was never anything,” we are 
assured on grave authority, “by the wit of man so well devised ” 
as to last for ever against all contingencies in space or time ; and 
though the “great diversity” of “Salisbury Use” from that of 
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Hereford or Lincoln may have long ceased to vex the soul of the 
Upper House of Convocation, the law that “from henceforth all 
the whole realm shall have but one use ” has not penetrated theentire 
life or language of Englishmen. Yorkshire differs from Somerset- 
shire, and Cumberland is not Kent. In other words, the distri- 
bution of ecclesiastical patronage has an increasing tendency to 
separate the parochial clergy from local associations and habits 
of thought. By a combination of accidents the English clergy 
are scattered on a system nearly approaching to that which 
the Wesleyan body has intentionally contrived. They are not 
even as the Levitical families, who held by inheritance some 
sort of fixed local position; the incumbent of the rectory 
or vicarage is almost literally “the stranger within the gates,” 
who comes—often for but a few years, and at furthest for what 
remains of his life—into a neighbourhood more or less permanently 
inhabited by its families, but always imbued with its traditional 
“county” or otherwise locally-fixed ideas and “ uses.” He is the 
variable element, the people and their Church are the constant ele- 
ment, in the parish. In an endless variety of perhaps trivial details, 
it is of no trivial importance to remember this, for its bearing on 
the relation between the English people and the English Church ; 
and meanwhile there is no fear that the progress of great move- 
ments of thought or life will be stayed, or their external indi- 
cations hindered, by a tem wt block of old-fashioned con- 
servatism here and there. People in the most out-of-the-way 

laces travel by railway sometimes; and they “do not like to 
- behind their neighbours.” We do not in the least anticipate 
a return to high pews, whitewash, Tate and Brady, and port 
wine in the vestry, when we urge that the ancient constitutional 
authority in matters of ecclesiastical finance must still re- 
main with the worshippers to whom it belongs. Lord 
Sandon’s scheme for hial councils was well-intended ; 
but a council with no legal status and no authority other 
than that of a volunteer committee can never take the 
place of the ancient parish Vestry adapted to present cireum- 
stances. To one test of qualification for membership in such an 
ecclesiastical constituency, which has been frequently suggested 
of late years in connexion with different proposals, it may be as 
well to make a passing reference. Very grave objections would 
seem to stand in the way of restricting the Church constituency to 
communicants. The Repeal of the Test Act has closed the door 
against scandals and abuses now happily almost forgotten, but of 
which the lingering memory still remains as a warning against any 
possible opening for their reappearance. 

The difficulty of remodelling the parish Vestry would probably be | 
found more readily surmountable than that of providing the re- 
quisite funds to be placed under its control. And yet, as we have 
noticed in a former article, the existence of a body of trustees is 
anomalous and unintelligible unless there be some sort of trust | 
fund which they may administer. That there are no funds at all 
legally available for the sustentation of Church fabrics and services, 
except in a few isolated and immaterial cases, is an acknowledged 
fact. It is equally certain that no power of local taxation for 
the purposes of the old Church-rate will ever be given or 
desired. And it may probably be assumed that a system resting 
exclusively upon the basis of voluntary gifts will not, as a rule, be | 
left to the administration of a body independent of and irrespon- 
sible to the donors. It is not within our present purpose to enter 
on the much-agitated question of the Offertory. ‘The advocates of 
this method of provision for Church finance have a sincere belief 
in its expansive capabilities; while other estimates based on prac- 
tical experience do not encourage the same hopeful expectations. 
It may be enough to say here that the Vilertory funds have never 
been subject to any legal control by the parishioners. The ineum- 
bent and churchwardens hold the distribution at their own abso- 
lute discretion within certain limits, the appeal in case of 
disagreement lying only to the Bishop, and no account or audit 
being claimable by the parish Vestry. The distribution of the 
money contributed to the ancient alms-chest is otherwise and 
separately provided for, this fund being exclusively assigned to 
the relief of the poor. 

It does not, however, appear impossible that, if any income of 
the nature of a common fund could be created, trom which certain 
payments might be made by a central or local authority to the 

hial church administration account, voluntary gilts might be 
added to the nucleus so formed, and assigned to general or special 
purposes according to the needs of the time or the direction of the 
donors. The machinery provided by the “ Trustees Act,” to which 
we have already referred, might be brought into use, although the 
method of raising funds by pew-rents, which it contemplated, is 
gradually dying out of favour. Indeed the pew-rent system, which 
underlies the whole arrangements of the Hanoverian Church 
Building Acts, was a contrivance of and for the well-to-do classes, 
depending on the laws of supply aud demand. ‘The gradual intro- 
duction of the free-seat provisions into this series of statutes was a 
recognition of the higher principle which is now being steadily 
and surely developed into free and open church-room; and the re- 
action is accompanied by some risk of running into an opposite 
extreme. The multiplication of churches in poor districts without 
rovision for, or reasonable prospect of, their adequate maintenance 
fs an ap ce of improvidence; and it is at least doubtful 
whether tke consent of the parishioners in some form, hitherto 
treated as unn in the subdivision of parishes, ought not to 
be added to the other consents now legally requisite. 

The question whether the creation of a common fund for the |, 

objects which we have already indicated is practicable or not would 


require far more careful and detailed examination than can be given 
to it within our limits. Such a fund could only be provided out 
of property already ecclesiastical in its character. Nor could 
it be provided out of estates of this nature without diverting 
a portion of their revenues to purposes for which, whatever i 
have been originally designed, they are not now appropriated. 
And it might reasonably be urged that to divert funds now available, 
or which may become available, for the maintenance of the clergy, 
for the sake of applying them to the churches, would only be im- 
posing the existing burden on the clergy in a different way. This 
argument probably does not admit of direct disproof. But it does 
not follow that existing ecclesiastical property may not be so ad- 
ministered as to provide such a common fund, and at the same time 
to lighten or equalize the present burdens on clerical income. The 
Ecclesiastical Commission in its earlier stages was the object of 
severe strictures, and was viewed with great alarm; but its work- 
ing is now universally admitted to have been extremely bene- 
ficial to the Church, although its principle is that of diverting 
ecclesiastical revenues into channels for which they were not 
originally intended. The popular way of speaking of the Church 
of England as a wealthy corporation is founded on an evi- 
dent mistake. The Church of England has no property at 
all, and a legacy bequeathed to her under that name would 
lapse, for the simple reason that there is no body to which 
it could be paid. But the taxation of the revenues of the 
several ecclesiastical bodies corporate for the general benefit of 
the whole has been established as a practice, now nearly two 
centuries old, from the time when Queen Anne’s Bounty trans- 
ferred the firstfruits and tenths from the Crown to trustees for 
the benefit of the Church. One Common Fund raised out of 
clerical incomes thus already exists; and the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners administer a second, raised by the surplus of capitular 
revenues in their hands. The principle, therefore, of diversion 
of special Church funds to general purposes is not new, and is 
found to be satisfactory in its working. In addition to this, a 
certain portion of ecclesiastical property is held, whether by 
clerical, corporate, or lay rectors, subject to a charge for the repair 
of chancels in the original churches of the parishes whence the 
tithe accrues; and an exteusion of this principle along the lines 
upon which the Common Fund of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
is now administered would scarcely be held to be an innovation 
upon existing practice. 

In any case, it is a matter worth considering whether the 
Church of England as a whole cannot follow the practice of 
her cathedrals and colleges in creating a “ Domus” fund, around 
the distribution of which in her various ishes voluntary 
gifts might grow. The rule of making sail ‘erate to meet 
private benefactions is familiar in the creation and augmentation 
of clerical incomes; and it could almost certainly be successfully 
applied to the case of general Church finance if a corresponding 
system could be arranged. And, even if such an arrangement 
should involve some nominally increased taxation of the incomes 
of the beneticed clergy, itis not improbable that the lightening of a 
burden which is now found in practice to press heavily, though 
unequally and intermittently, upon them, would leave them 
pecuniarily gainers in the end. 


SENSATIONAL SPORTS, 


it is certainly not a wholesome feature of modern society that 
there should be an apparently deeply rooted and increas- 
ing taste for a class of sensational entertainments the effect of 
which depends in a great measure on the excitement produced 
among the audience by observing the painful efforts and risks to 
which the performers are exposed. Thus, in such a case as that 
cf Blondin or Zazel, the object aimed at is not so much an ex- 
hibition of gymnastic skill as a means of throwing the audience 
into a sort of flutter akin to that produced by a galvanic shock. 
If Blondin happened to be for an instant giddy or to make a false 
step, the result would probably be fatal, as he relies very much on 
himself. In the other case it would appear that, as far as the 
experiment has yet gone, precautions are taken, of a more or 
less effectual kind, to prevent any serious disaster; but neverthe- 
less it is the thrill of expectation and apprehension as to what may 
perhaps happen which seems to form the chief element in the en- 
oyment of the spectators on such occasions. There is a well- 
ron story of a man, with a passion for the horrible, who fol- 
lowed Van Amburgh about for years in the hope that he would 
one day see a lion snap the performer’s head off; and it may be 
feared that he has successors at the _— day. Again, the 
feats of pedestrianism which have lately been the rage partake 
of much the same character. The main point of interest is to 
see how the man gets on, whether he looks worn-out or shaky, 
and whether he may not break down, and be unable to 
his next round. It is just P gma that in the long run the 
pedestrian =e not be much the worse for his severe i 
though this is by no means to be taken for granted; but it is by 
watching the strain of his wer and the fluctuating difficulties 
which attend his course that the lookers-on are amused. There 
are no doubt men who have bodily constitutions which are strong 
enough, under careful training and with stimulating food, to 


tramp at intervals over a long series of miles, to bear continual 

breaks of sleep and other exceptional conditions of life without 

permanent injury; but, on the other hand, there are very few 
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people who have constitutions of this iron kind, and in not a few 
cases those who attempt such feats break down, as many also do 
in trapeze-tumbling or rope-walking. 

It cannot, therefore, be right to encourage an occupation which 
is likely to tempt rash and unqualified competitors to take it up 
at the et of having their necks broken or being disabled for 
life; and obviously the callous enjoyment which the majority of 
the spectators derive from such spectacles cannot be otherwise than 
morbid and deleterious. At the same time it must be acknowledged 
that, if men or women are willing to run dangerous risks to health 
or limb, they are, in a sense, entitled to do so, or at least that it is 
difficult to draw up or enforce a prohibitory law in regard to 
such thi There is a difference, however, between what a 
human being does of his own free will and what has to be done 
by an animal which is compelled to do what his master bids it, 
whatever it may be. A case has just occurred which illustrates 
this question, and which has, we are glad to say, practically 
resulted in an effectual discouragement of such iain follies. 
Last week am entertainment took place at the Agricultural 
Hall which consisted of a match for stakes of 500/. a side 
and a gold cup, between a “Champion Mexican Rider” on 
a mustang of that country, and an Englishman, who bears 
the title of the “ Yorkshire Amateur,” on an English thorough- 
bred, Telegram. It was arranged that the race should last 
for fifty consecutive hours, in order to test the relative stay- 
ing powers of English horses and Mexican mustangs; and it 
must have been foreseen that this would be a most severe and 
cruel trial for both animals. Indeed a letter appeared in the 
Times from Mr. E. H. Lushington, of the Treasurer’s Office, 
Guy's Hospital, calling attention to the subject, and pleading that, 
“as such a race cannot be run without great exhaustion to one, 
and possibly both, of the horses, accompanied by severe punish- 
ment,” that journal should use its influence in obtaining “ the prohi- 
bition of this exhibition, which cannot be otherwise than a disgrace 
to our country and people.” In order, as Mr. Colam says in a letter 
to the Standard,“ to allay the disgust and apprehensions of the 
public” caused by the announcement of this match, “an assurance 
was afterwards given by the promoters that the animals would be 
permitted to rest at intervals, subject to the discretion of the riders 
and of two veterinary surgeons,” and also that “orders and 
directions from an officer of the Royal Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals must be obeyed.” Mr. Colam, in 
order to disabuse persons who complain of “the apparently 
unholy compact entered into between the Society and the 
promoters of the race,” states, on behalf of the Council, 
that, so far as the Society was concerned, ‘such guarantee was 
unauthorized,” no application having been made for the attendance 
of the Society's officers till the day before the beginning of the 
race, when the manager called to make such a request, and was 
informed that officers had already been told off for that purpose, 
and would undoubtedly interpose should any cruelty be committed, 
without reference to any request, stipulation, or conditions of the 
managers of the match. Mr. Colam adds that “ the Society's officers 
were nt from the commencement of the race to the close, pre- 

to do their duty. They stopped ‘Telegram about five o'clock on 
the second day because the animal refused again and again to con- 
tinue the monotonous contest into which he was being urged by 
spur and cane. The disgusted thoroughbred, who had bn accus- 
tomed to free galloping in open country, became obstinate by the 
mere drudgery of an apparently endless circuit on tan; and, refus- 
ing to proceed, had to be led round the building three times in 
succession, occasionally a man walking behind menacing him with 
a stick, and Leon (the Mexican rider) facetiously dismounting his 
mustang to assist in such burlesque. It was obvious that the 
dogged determination of the animal could not be overcome with- 
out violence; and, as repeated cries were heard from the roughs 
for the infliction of such violence, the Society interposed to pre- 
vent impending cruelty.” 

This account is confirmed by a report in the Standard which 
says that Telegram was obviously from the outset in a very 
unfavourable mood for such a competition. He had fretted him- 
self into a pettish temper, and, being experienced in many ugly 
tricks, tried them on his rider. The consequence was that the 
rider could not get the horse along, and that at a quarter to six 
o'clock on Friday evening he sent the refractory steed to the 
stable. On Saturday morning Telegram was brought out again, 
and his rider was willing to give him another trial He 
had, however, been rather heavily fed, and his rider re- 
solved to go on with a second horse, Leopold, for the time, 
and finish up with Telegram. With Leopold he went very 
well for a while, but afterwards, the horse, when going at a 
smart pace, stumbled and flung his rider, who was so slightly 
shaken that he remounted and continued the race. Leopold, how- 
ever, had not escaped so easily, and had to be so frequently stopped 
for a rest that it was seen to be useless to goon. T. was 
then again brought forward, and went for a short time at a steady 
pace, after which he again began jibbing with increased vigour, and 
threw his rider off. With constant stoppages, however, he was 


indueed to go on; and both horses retired about half-past 
nine, Neither of them reappeared for a considerable interval, | 
and the spectators, who are said to have now amounted to. 
nearly seven thousand, showed signs of impatience at the delay. | 
At ten o'clock a rush was made to the private side of the | 
Hall, and after a thes the | 
veterinary surgeons eclared Telegram, 

mustang, all untitted to do anything more, and that, 


under the , 


circumstances, the officers of the Society forthe Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals had protested against the match being carried any 
further. The Mexican rider, however, had a second mustang, Leo, 
and used it for some time amidst cheers, hisses, and groans from the 
spectators, who, being dissatisfied with the stoppage of the 
English horse, thronged the track and frightened the mustang by 
their pressure and gesticulations, so that it kicked and reared 
furiously, until at length the police intervened. Thus the 
running was abruptly brought to an end amid the greatest 
excitement, and the crowd, giving vent to its displeasure 
by hooting and groaning, slowly dispersed. It would be difficult 
to conceive a scene more disgraceful in every way, and the 
behaviour of the crowd reveals their character. It may be 
assumed that after these disorders entertainments of this kind 
will no longer be provided for the amusement of the roughs 
at the Agricultural Hall. The decided opinion expressed by 
two veterinary surgeons shows that the match had more than 
reached the point at which it was bound to be stopped; but, 
as we before remarked, it was clear from the first that the 
work which the animals were expected to go through was ex- 
cessive, and must almost certainly lead to a breakdown. Mr. 
Colam in his letter remarks that “all the horses engaged in the 
contest were disqualified by reason of fatigue”; and that “ loud 
complaints were made against the Society’s officers (who were 
greatly assisted by the police) for preventing the free use of spurs 
and whips”; and “indeed it was manifest to all persons present 
that the roughs, on becoming excited, were ready to applaud any 
degree of ill-treatment.” On these grounds the Council earnestly 
protest against “any repetition of races of this nature, the 
demoralizing influence of which is only too apparent, while cruelty 
to the horses is inevitable except under the strictest watchfulness 
of the Society or the police,” relays of trained men being necessary 
to prevent excesses on this occasion. 

Nor is this the only example of the incoming tide of rowdyism 
in public amusements. An account appeared in the Daily Tele- 
graph of October 27 of an open revival of pugilism in the form 
of a glove fight at a-head, at Sadler's Wells Theatre; and it 
is stated that similar attempts have lately been made elsewhere. 
The battle had been widely advertised, and was attended by a large 
body of eager spectators. The combatants, James Goode and 
Michael Rees, are said to have been formerly well-known members 
of the Prize Ring; and the class to which their new patrons 
belong may be estimated from the prices of admission—a guinea 
for the stalls, 10s. for the dress-circle, and 5s. for pit and gallery. 
A ring in the traditional form was roped oil on the stage, and the 
combatants, in spite of their gloves, seem to have pommelled each 
other very savagely. In one round Goode had his right arm 
broken; and the conflict ought of course to have ceased at 
once; yet the disabled man was allowed to go on for nearly 
two hours more, though he could not raise his arm either 
to strike or defend himself. Altogether he went through 
twenty-nine rounds. It is only fair, however, to say that during 
the latter period Rees did not force the fight, which indeed was 
only ashow. At last a body of police took possession of the stage 
and stopped the entertainment. Here, again, it is obvious that 
amusements of this kind ought to be sharply taken in hand. It is 
a public scandal of the grossest kind that such scenes as those at the 
Agricultural Hall and Sadler’s Wells Theatre should be allowed to 
occur, and still more that there should be a large number of the 
population who have a taste for such brutalities and are nut 
ashamed to go to see them 


THE INCREASE OF PAUPERISM. 


HE continued depression of business and a succession of 
three bad harvests have at length begun to tell upon the con- 
dition of the working classes. It atfords a remarkable proof of the 
assured prosperity of the country and of the magnitude and profit- 
ableness of its home trade that commercial stagnation must now 
be very protracted before it aifects the wages-fund. Thus, al- 
though the depression under which all countries are suttering 
began in 1873, during the following three years pauperism con- 
tinued to decrease. Part of the diminution, no doubt, was due to 
the improved administration of the Poor-law. Guardians, in the 
large towns more particularly, had wakened up to a perception of 
the demoralizing influence of outdoor relief, and had resolved to 
restrict it more rigorously than formerly, This new strictness com- 
elled many able-bodied loafers to work for their own subsistence. 
ut it is self-evident that no decrease of pauperism could be 
effected in this way unless employment abounded; and therefore, 
the decrease, however brought about, did really atiord evidence of 
géneral prosperity. In the current year, however, not only has that 
decrease been stopped, but it has given place to an increase. It is 
happily true, indeed, that the increase is as yet slight. Still it has 
occurred, and thereby affords proof that the capital used in paying 
wages has undergone contraction. To some extent, no doubt, this 
is attributable to the strikes which have disorganized industry in 
several districts, and have also thrown a heavy burden on the 
rates. But the strikes themselves are the effect of the adversity 
through which the commercial world is passing. Failing prices 
have compelled manufacturers to reduce the cost of production, 
and consequently the rate of wages, and the workmen have in 
too many cases refused to submit to a necessity of the times. 
Nor is there any reason to suppose that Boards of Guardians are 
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more lax than they had been of late years. On the contrary, 
the evidence points the other way. In the great majority of the 
eleven divisions into which for Poor-law purposes England and 
Wales are divided the decrease of outdoor pauperism is main- 
tained ; indeed, in some of the divisions the decrease is so great 
as to neutralize the increase of indoor paupers. It is in the latter 
class that the chief increase has taken place. In one sense this is 
satisfactory, as showing that the Guardians are doing their duty; 
but, on the other hand, it is gravely significant of the amount of 
distress which prevails. When thousands of people consent to 
give up their personal liberty for the sake of relief there can be no 
doubt as to the reality of their destitution. It is further noteworthy 
that, up to the end of August at any rate, the net increase of pauper- 
ism was confined to the manufacturing counties. Thus there was an 
actual diminution in the South-Western, South-Eastern, Eastern,and 
South Midland counties, as also in Wales; whereas in the West 
Midland counties, including Staffordshire and Warwickshire, in 
Yorkshire, Lancashire, and the Northern counties there was a 
marked increase, which in some cases extends to the outdoor as 
well as to the indoor lists. Up to harvest-time, then, the condi- 
tion of the agricultural poor does not seem to have been seriously 
affected, though even in the agricultural counties indoor pauperism 
was on the increase. The fact which we have just pointed out lends 
corroboration to Mr. OC. S. Reade’s recent statement that the em- 
barrassments which are accumulating on the heads of farmers are 
shared neither by their landlords nor their labourers. Whether 
the same can be said now that the effects of a third bad harvest 
are felt remains to be seen. In the meantime it is clearly esta- 
blished that the labouring classes of the great towns are at last 
suffering from the long depression. 

This discovery has very naturally given rise to much discussion 
throughout the country. The Liverpool Board of Guardians, as 
well as several other Boards, have been debating the causes of this 
recrudescence of pauperism, and public men like Mr. Forster and 
Mr. Walter have been calling attention to the means of combating 
it. The matter is one of the very gravest national mo- 
ment. If at a time of ‘ongomee peace, in the richest and most 
industrious country in the world, where, all things considered, 
labour is perhaps as well remunerated as in any part of the globe, 
hundreds of thousands of men and women are dependent on public 
charity for bread ; and if every accident at home or abroad that 
depresses trade adds to the pauper multitude, what would be the 
consequence were we to be plunged into a protracted war, which 
would possibly treble our taxation and multiply many times our 
national debt? We cannot always expect to A able to keep out 
of quarrels, however peaceably we may be inclined, and therefore 
it is most desirable that attention honk be given to this question 
of pauperism while it may be dealt with effectually. Now Poor- 
law reform, whether legislative or administrative, can obviously 
not affect the causes that produce pauperism. It may correct abuses, 
may check vagrancy, and may prevent the able-bodied, the idle, and 
the dissolute from quartering themselves on the industrious; but it 
cannot root out destitution. We have seen already that stringency 
in enforcing the workhouse test fails to keep down the pauper 
roll when distress increases. It is manifest, therefore, that, if we 
are to produce any effect, we must grapple with the causes of 
destitution themselves. And first among these is thriftlessness. 
At present the working classes live fromshand to mouth. Even 
those of them who are in receipt of good es are unable 
to face a period of enforced idleness without outside help. Look, 
for example, at the Bolton strike, where families with incomes 
which many a professional man would regard as a competence have 
been reduced to utter destitution in the course of a few weeks, 
forced to pawn their clothes, to sell their furniture, and even to part 
with the very beds from under them. While this continues to be the 
spirit of large classes of the population, it is evident that pauperism 
cannot be expected to decrease. y of the other causes, too, 
which help to drag down and demoralize the people are them- 
selves the effect of this extravagance. Intemperance itself would 
clearly not be as prevalent as it is were men alive to the duty of 
providing against sickness, accident, and old age, and of giving 
their children a fair start in the world. In the great majority of 
cases the working-men who frequent public-houses are not confirmed 
drunkards, have not an irresistible craving for strong drink; but 
they want a proper appreciation of the value of money, and they 
love jollity and excitement. Thrifty habits, therefore, would power- 
fully aid in preventing crag ey But how are wasteful people 
to be converted to thrifty habits? Clearly one of the means to 
this end is to make thrift profitable. Extravagant as the working 
classes unfortunately are, they afford indubitable evidence, by their 
pas contributions to their e-Unions, Sick and Burial Clubs, 

Friendly and Benefit Societies of all kinds, that they are 
alive to the value and importance of independence. Unfor- 
tunately, however, very few of them have the knowledge or 
the kind of training needed to enable them to make invest- 
ments that shall be at once safe and profitable. The first re- 
quisite, consequently, is to bring such investments within their 
reach. It is plainly out of the power of ordinary working-men, 
as a rule, to put their money in Consols. What is wanted to 
enco saving is to hold out to thema kind of investment which 
will be perfectly safe and yet will return a reasonable interest— 
say three-and-a-quarter percent.,as inConsols. But beforea working- 
man can go to a broker and buy Consols, he must have accumu~ 
lated a little fortune. In the United States and France it is quite 
different. In the United States there are Federal Bonds of de- 
nominations as low as fifty dollars, or ten pounds. Consequently, 


now that frauds and failures have discredited the Savings Banks, 
depositors are drawing out their money and buying United 
States Bonds, while a demand has arisen for the issue of five-pound 
Bonds. We need not remark on the strength thus imparted to the 
national credit. France has afforded such striking illustrations of 
this as to render it unnecessary to enlarge upon the theme. The 
point to which we particularly desire to invite attention is that our 
present system excludes the working classes from all interest in 
the National Debt—a rather risky policy now that the working 
classes are masters of the State. It further excludes them from 
the benefits to be derived from the Debt, and thus discourages 
thrift. 

But, after all, the plan of bringing sound investments within the 
reach of the humblest classes can have only a very small effect. Do 
what we may in this manner to encourage thrift, we cannot seriously 
hope thereby to make the most spendthrift people in a frugal 
and saving. Must we then conclude that there is no help for it but 
to allow pauperism to go on increasing? A growing opinion is 
strongly opposed to such a conclusion. Several years ago Mr. 
Gladstone introduced the system of Government Insurance and 
Deferred Annuities in the hope that it would commend itself 
largely to the w: ing classes. Unfortunately, the hope has 
been disappointed. Nevertheless the opinion is gaining ground 
that insurance alone affords a practicable substitute for the Poor- 
rate. The idea crops up every now and then in unexpected places 
and under different forms, and only quite recently it was recom- 
mended by two public men so practical and so influential as Mr. 
Forster and Mr. Walter. It has one argument in its favour of 
immense weight—it is already popular. In fact, all the Trade- 
Unions and Friendly Societies supported by the working classes 
are, when stripped of adventitious features, neither more nor less 
than associations for mutual assurance. The suggestion, therefore, 
starts with this t recommendation, that it is a proposal to 
build on lines laid down by the working classes themselves. But 
it is manifest, from the experience of the Friendly Societies and the 
Government insurance scheme, that any plan of the kind, to be 
effectual on a scale, must be made compulsory. Well-managed 
Friendly Societies have proved by actual experiment that a system 
can be devised and worked by which a vast number of members can 
be insured against sickness, accident, and old age. Consequently, 
ifevery working-man would consent to pay the requisite premium or 
subscription, there is no doubt that destitution could be practically 
eradicated. The State could safely guarantee to all not insane or 
physically disabled from earning their bread an annuity in old age 
and an allowance during enforced idleness. Butit is plain that 
mere promises would not suffice. The State would have to enforce 
the payments if it burdened itself with such obligations, and there- 
fore the system would be effectual only ifit were made compulsory. 
In the present temper of the people, however, a man must be 
very sanguine who really believes that compulsory insurance could 
be established. In the distant future it may perhaps be possible, 
pe for = present it must be classed with Dr. Richardson's City 
of Health. 


WINTER OPERA. 


M*. MAPLESON’S scheme of comparatively cheap winter 
dl opera is one that would deserve encouragement, if on no other 
ground, because it is the first indication that London is not ho 
lessly behind many smaller cities on the Continent in the culti- 
vation of lyric as of other drama. This, it may be urged, is a curi- 
ously paradoxical suggestion to make in the face of the fact that the 
greatest singers of the world seem to gravitate naturally to London 
every season. This is no doubt true, and it is also true that London 
is probably the only city in Europe where one can hear such singers 
a a Nilsson, Mme. Trebelli, Herr Rokitansky, and M. Faure, 
all engaged in the same opera. But one does not, or one ought not, 
to go to an opera to hear such and such a singer, or even such and 
such singers, but rather to hear the opera well performed through- 
out. And, for various causes, it is almost impossible to get an 
opera performed in a London opera-house in the season with any- 
thing like that level steadiness and fidelity which is the rule in 
every German town that boasts an opera-house. Contrast 
the performance of any well-known opera at one of the London 
houses and at such a place as Mannheim. In London the prin- 
cipal characters are filled by “ stars,” to each of whom individually 
it may be a pleasure to listen. But when it.comes to a concerted 
piece of music and business, it is evident that there has been little 
or no rehearsal of the opera, and although the singers are so well 
trained and self- ed that there is in most cases no actual 
hitch, the effect is, to employ a useful French word which has no 
exact English equivalent, décousu and unsatisfactory. The singers 
seem either to injure each other's “ business,” or to be so afraid of 
doing this that, each waiting for the other, no business at all is 
t through. The chorus has been hard worked at isi 
err W: rm music by day and singing Signor Verdi’s by night 
all through the week, and on being commanded at short notice to 
sing Rossini’s or M. Gounod’s, makes a curious jumble of time and 
tune which may be due to reminiscences of Herr Wagner's startli 
intervals. The orchestra also suffers from over-work, an 
in some cases from incompetent <a while the scenery 
has 7 eager not been overhauled since last performance 
of opera, and in consequence a sky border gets hitched 
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contrary, while there is not, unless some famous singer has come 
als Gast, any individual performer whose merit approaches that of 
the great singers brought together in London, there is in all pro- 
bability not a single fault of importance in chorus, orchestra, or 
stage management. The rehearsals have been full and not hurried, 
and the result is a general smoothness of effect, which goes very 
far to atone for the fact that the principal singers want that in- 
tense power which is found only in some seven or eight lyric 
comedians in the whole of Europe. Whether it is better to hear 
four or five great singers in an opera the general eflect of which is 
wanting in care and completeness, or to hear an opera in which no 
oot singer appears, but of which the general performance is 

ithful and steady, must of course be a matter of individual 
taste. But there can be little doubt that in the interests 
of art the latter of these alternatives is the more desirable. 
The great singers may disappear, and there may arise none for 
some time to fill their places; and, in case of such an event, 
operatic art would be in a poor enough condition. That London 
operas can ever rival, under present conditions, the completeness 
of Vienna or Dresden is highly improbable. At Dresden opera is 
or used to be performed three times a week. The stock company 
not many years ago contained many singers of excellence—among 
them Herr Scaria, who has since gone to Vienna—and it probably 
still keeps up its reputation. Such singers as Fraiilein Mallinger 
and Frau Petschla-Leuter came over from time to time to add at- 
traction to the cast; the stage management was in all cases 
excellent, and the mounting of some operas, notably L’Africaine, 


was far better than it is either in London or Paris; while for the — 


best places in the theatre one paid a thaler. Such conditions as 
these can of course only be fulfilled in places where the excellence 
of dramatic and operatic art is held to be a thing of importance to 
the well-being and content of the people, and where the possibility 
of that excellence is ensured by endowing the theatre with a 
subsidy. In London the opera during the season has come to be, 
in the lower part of the house, a place of resort for people of 
fashion and would-be fashion, rather than for the enjoyment of 
music; and probably many people who have not strength or inclin- 
ation to endure the heat of the gallery or upper boxes are kept 
away by the excessive prices which the demands of great singers 
compel managers to put on stalls and lower boxes. 

Mr. Mapleson’s effort to supply the demand for opera reasonably 
well given at reasonable prices is much to be commended. He 
has assembled a good working company, in which are included 
three or four singers of unusual excellence, and has engaged a good 
orchestra with a good conductor. But the full success which 
might be desired for the scheme is injured by the fact that both 
the chorus and the caer singers are somewhat overworked, 
and as long as a manager has only his own resources to rely upon 
this would seem an inevitable danger. Thus the first performance 
of Faust was not, as far as the choruses and stage management 
were concerned, especially satisfactory, and therefore missed what 
it would be desirable to make the chief attraction of an under- 
taking which professes not to trust for success to the engagement 
of “stars.” At the same time if Mlle. Salla, who appeared as 
Marguerite, cannot yet be ranked among the first singers of the 
day, it is possible that she may take her place with them before very 
long. Mlle. Salla possesses a voice which has considerable charm 
and is only wanting somewhat at present in power and flexibility 
for such a part as Marguerite; while her acting is already of the 
highest order. She makes, to our thinking, one mistake in her first 
entrance, in turning round and facing the audience when addressed 
by Faust, instead of merely pausing with bent head until she 

on. The action has an unnatural air, and spoils the sroup- 
ing of the scene. In the next act Mlle. Salla’s singing 
and acting in the ballad of the King of Thule were full 
of grace and meaning; and the sudden start from a day 
dream at the beginning was especially well conceived and 
executed. Mile. Salla was less effective in the love scene than 
might have been expected; but that was probably more Signor 
Fancelli’s fault than hers. As Faust, Signor Fancelli gave one 
more proof of how far a beautiful voice can be spoilt by the heavi- 
ness and want of meaning with which the music set down for it is 
phrased and delivered. However, operatic audiences have not yet 
grown so critical but that they continue to applaud the production 
of a fine note without regard to its method; and such applause as 
this Signor Fancelli, as long as his voice lasts, can secure. If the 
singer had any notion of acting one might more readily forgive 
him for vocal faults; but he is not only a bad actor himself, but 
the cause of poor acting in others. Mlle. Salla cannot be much 
blamed for missing something of the effect of the garden scene when 
she has to act up to a Faust who stands like a wooden image, 
and, in what should be the very whirlwind of passion, disen- 
gages his arms from hers in order to extend them slowly 

m his side as he produces a long note. Mlle. Salla’s finest 
scenes were perhaps the death of Valentine and the cathedral 
scene. In the last scene she showed a full appreciation of 
the feeling of the beautiful invocation, but her voice was not 
strong enough to do complete justice to her intention. Signor del 
Puente appeared as Mephistopheles, and at first, although he made 
the mistake of wearing two feathers in his cap, which gave him a 
certain resemblance to a — promised to give a satisfactory 
rendering of the part. @ promise, however, was not fulfilled ; 
the singer's performance grew more and more undignified and 
feeble as the opera went on. The serenade was given with one of 
the worst possible imitaons of M. Faure, and in the cathedral 
scene the singer's voice was obviously unequal to the strain put 


upon it. Mlle. de Belocca sang well, but acted disagreeably, as 
Siebel, who has never before, so far as we know, been represented 
as a swaggering youth. Signor Galassi was but moderately good 
as Valentine, and took the cavatina ‘‘ Dio Possente” in a time 
which might possibly have been appropriate to a dirge. With this 
exception the times were taken excellently throughout by the 
conductor, Signor Li Calsi. 

Mile. Salla has appeared with success in the Ballo in 
Maschera, which was also the occasion for the first appear- 
auce of Signor Runcio. The new singer has a good stage 
presence and a voice of agreeable quality, which he uses easily and 
well, particularly in cantabile passages, and without any hint of 
the unpleasant tremolo. Unfortunately, however, his voice is hardly 
powerful enough for so large a theatre as Her Majesty's, and he is 
wanting in dramatic feeling. In Le Nozze di Figaro Mile. Salla 
again uppeared as the Countess, having replaced Mlle. Parodi at a 
few minutes’ notice, and proved that there was no need for the 
appeal to the audience's indulgence which was circulated in the 
house. Mme. Marie Roze sang and acted charmingly as Susanna, 
and Signor del Puente appeared to far better advantage as the 
Count than as Mephistopheles. Signor Galassi is a somewhat 
heavy Figaro, but he sang “Non piu andrai” with considerable 
effect. Mlle. de Belocca as Cherubino again sang well, but acted 
even more disagreeably than she did in Siebel. Cherubino is a 
part to which overacting and an excess of self-confidence are fatal. 
The choruses were much better sung than those in Faust. Mav- 
chetti's Ruy Blas is advertised as in active preparation, and its 
performance will be an event of much interest. 


REVIEWS. 
BRYCE’S TRANSCAUCASIA AND ARARATS* 


| the autumn of 1876 Mr. Bryce took a tour the chief interest 
of which centred in Mount Ararat. But he did not merely 
ascend that mountain and come down again, satisfied with having 
added one more to the trophies of the Alpine Club. He went 
from Nijni Novogorod down the Volga to the little station of 
Saratof, where he took the railway to the Sea of Azof. Thence 
it was a comparatively easy feat to come down on the Caucasus 
by following a route almost midway between the Black Sea and 
the Caspian. Mr. Bryce also visited Vladikavkas, Tiflis, and 
Erivan, and returned by Poti and Batoum to Constantinople. 
We can easily believe that he started on his trip without 
any intention of converting his holiday notes into a book, and 
that the present publication is due to the “ urgency of friends,” 
and to the importance given by the present war to Russia and 
her adversary. No apology, however, can be needed for so in- 
teresting a volume; for a man like Mr. Bryce, who unites physical 
activity with high intellectual endowments, could not write about 
such a journey without telling us much that we are glad to know. 
Moreover, Mr. Bryce has travelled in many other countries, and 
one of his merits is that he is constantly finding analogies and 
likenesses in plains or rivers to other parts of Europe and of the 
United States. Russia itself reminds him of America in some 
points—the huge distances, the vast scale of the rivers, lakes, and 
forests, the abundance of raw material, the want of finish, culture, 
and elegance, the absence of past history, the inevitable specula- 
tions as to the future. Some parts of the country near the Don 
suggested to him the downs of Sussex or the moors of Yorkshire. 
The Volga he found inferior to the Danube, the Douro, or the Mis- 
sissippi; the Caucasus brought up, not the Alps, but the Himalayas; 
and Ararat itself, though magnificent in its isolation, had nothing 
to show like the upland pastures or the cool rivulets of Switzerland 
in the summer time. 

Then Mr. Bryce is an historian as well as a climber of hills; one 
who has ransacked libraries besides having ascended frozen peaks. 
In fact, he wants nothing but an adequate knowledge of some 
Oriental language, though, perhaps, complete ignorance on this 
head is preferable to a mere smattering of Turkish or Persian. Of 
the great fair at Nijni Mr. Bryce wisely contents himself with 
informing us that its wares are coarse and its manufactures taste- 
less, and that he saw there less variety of national costume and 
physical feature than might have been seen twenty years ago. 
After the long steppes of Southern Russia, the muddy Don, and 
the wretched Sea of Azof, fast filling up with alluvium and 
ballast flung overboard owing to the wilfulness of Russian ship- 
captains, it was a relief to catch a sight of the majestic chain of 
the Caucasus, and the author is not less at home in describing its 
scenery than in giving short disquisitions about its climate, ethno- 
logy, and past history. One of Mr. Bryce’s predecessors in this region, 
Mr. Craufurd Grove, had told us that Tiflis was worth seeing, but 
hardly worth going to see. Mr. Bryce’s short chapter on the 
Georgian a leads us to think that tc the politician or the 
journalist Tiflis will be found full of interest and well worth a journe 
thither. Its situation on the Kur ; the bare and bleak ranges which 
surround and shelter the town; the remains of Persian satraps, 
and the modern edifices raised by Russian governors ; the contrast 
between Oriental bazaars and European esplanades, with their 
opera-houses and public offices; the German colonists who steadily 

* Trarscaucasia and Ararat ; being Notes <_ Vacation Tour in the 
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keep up their own customs, faith, and language, and refuse to be | 
absorbed into the rest of the population; the thrifty and money- 
making Armenians, and the confusion of tongues and dresses—all 
these features of contrast and comparison amply atoned, in 
Mr. Bryce’s eyes, for the absence of picture-galleries, museums, 
and schools of art, and will repay the readers of kis book. 
But to many persons the main interest of these Notes will lie in the 
ascent of Mount Ararat. Mr. Bryce goes at some length into the 
origin of its name, its identification, and its legends, of which we 
shall not attempt an analysis; but his account of the ascent differs 
so essentially from narratives about Monte Rosa, the Matterhorn, 
and Mont Blanc, and is given with such an absence of exaggeration, 
that we shall endeavour to condense it into a few lines. 
We must premise that very few persons have accomplished 
this ascent, and that the natives have a rooted belief that no 
human being since the days of the patriarchs has ever stood 
on the top of Ararat. Dr. Parrot, a Russo-German Professor 
in 1829,a certain Spassky Aftonomof in 1834, Herr Abich in 
1845, General Chodzko at the head of some Trigonometrical Sur- 
veyors, and a party of Englishmen in 1856, are the only explorers 
whom Mr. Bryce is able to credit with a victory over this almost 
inaccessible peak. Some of the ascents were attempted from the 
west, and the author recommends this course for a party; but he 
himself went up, like three of his predecessors, from the south- 
eastern side. verybody has doubtless read in the papers 
accounts of the ascent of some Swiss giant, and twenty years ago 
it would have been difficult to find a family that had not been 
amused by the late Albert Smith’s entertainment in which he 
described and illustrated his own ascent of Mont Blanc. Mr. 
Bryce’s preparations and start resembled in nothing the departure 
of active Oxonians or muscular barristers from one of the hotels at 
Chamouni. He had, of course, to take spectacles, warm gloves, 
and some provisions. But his escort consisted not of Balmats or 
Coutets, but of five Cossacks commanded by a Kurd, and one 
interpreter, Mr. Bryce being also accompanied by a friend. The 
start was made about 8 a.m. on the 11th of September. All the 
party were mounted on indifferent chargers, and the first part of 
the ascent lay over sand or clay, through dwarf bushes or 
scrub, and under the fierce rays of a powerful sun. After 
crossing ravines they came on a rude settlement of Kurds, and 
they halted at the well of Sardarbulakh, which lies in a sloping 
plain or valley between the Great and the Little Ararat. Here 
they were already about 7,500 feet above the sea-level, and still in 
the regions of grass and birch trees and Kurdish huts. It was a 
tempting spot for a night’s rest, but, warned beforehand, Mr. Bryce 
had determined to push on to the foot of the cone, close to the snow 
line, and to resume his march early the next morning. Here, how- 
ever, arosea difficulty. The Cossacks refused to go on; it was not 
easy to press Kurds into the service; the head of the escort 
wrangled in unknown dialects ; time was wasted, and evening drew 
nigh. So they slept at Sardarbulakh till midnight, in a Kurdish 
encampment, after a meal of boiled mutton and milk with tea, and 
set off for the summit about one o'clock in the morning. Cossacks 
and Kurds, however, seemed determined to waste more time in 
chatting and sitting down, and when it was broad daylight Mr. 
Bryce saw that there was nothing for it but to make the attempt 
alone. His friend, who was out of training, resolved to await his 
return at a point about 12,000 feet above the sea-level. After a 
short seramble, the peak of Lesser Ararat, itself 13,000 feet high, 
began to sink, and at 10°30 the solitary Cossack aud one Kurd, who 
had not abandoned the adventurous lishman, eyed the rocks 
and the blue vault, like Pope’s conscious swain in the Iliad, and the 
slope of snow, and intimated by unmistakable signs that they 
would proceed no further. So Mr. Bryce had to climb fragments 
of trachyte and basalt, to pant for breath, to eke out his strength 
by mouthfuls of food, to erect small piles of stones to guide 
him on his way down, and to get up an aréte on hands and knees, 
until he found himself on the edge of a tremendous precipice. 
Here, under a choice of difficulties, he retraced his steps, got along 
an icy slope and over sulphurish efflorescence, until he reached the 
line of perpetual snow only one hour before the time when he must 
turn back or else spend a night in bare crevices and under 
iercing blasts. How he went up soft snow, trailing his axe behind 
me to leave a landmark, and how, after clouds and mists, 
a puff of wind suddenly cleared the atmosphere, showed him 
that the ground ie = to fall away to the north, and 
revealed to him the delightful fact that he was actually on 
the top of Ararat—all this is most graphically told. Fortu- 
nately he remembered that the Great Ararat had two , and 
so he ran down one slope and up another thirty feet higher, and 
enjoyed a grand but monotonous view, which embraced the 
mountains of Daghestan, the huge extinct volcano of Ala Goz, 
the silver thread of the Araxes, the range of Taurus due west, 
and faint bluish tips that proved to be the Assyrian mountains of 
Southern Kurdistan. It was a magnificent sight, calling up 
splendid historical associations, and doubtless the more solemn 
because the writer stood there unaided and alone. Shortly after 
2.30 he began to descend, and slid, scrambled, or ran till he 
regained his friend just as darkness had set in. Two days later 
the tale of his ascent elicited from the Archimandrite of 
Etchmiazin this polite expression of incredulity:—“No; that 
cannot be. No one has ever been there. It is impossible! ” 
) tions from an observant traveller as to the improvement 
of the country or the possible regeneration of its people have 
always their value. But we regret to notice in Mr. Bryce an 


occasional tendency to disparage or overlook his own countrymen, 


and to expect a greater future for downtrodden and corrupt races 
than experience elsewhere warrants. We are quite ready to accept 
his assurance that the Cossack is neither a brute nor a demon, but 
a rough-and-ready and pleasant sort of fellow, and a capital com- 
panion in rambles over hills. But what authority can he give us 
for his statement that Transcaucasia, which now — three 
millions of people, could easily support twenty ? e valleys, 
though fertile and sheltered, and productive of cereals and cotton, 
are, after all, limited in extent. The rainfall in some districts is 
deficient; many tracts are naturally unproductive, or have been 
denuded of timber; corn will not grow beyond a certain eleva- 
tion; and something besides the mere extension of agriculture is 
required to make any province, however picturesque, attractive, or 
fertile, support nearly seven times its present numbers. We are forti- 
fied in this criticism by the observations on Persia. Mr. Bryce 
writes of its great natural resources, its splendid geographical 
position, and its industrious and settled population. All that we 
can say on this matter is that no recent traveller or resident 
has ventured to describe the Shah’s country in similar terms. 
On the contrary, the impression left by the perusal of the works 
of Mr. Mounsey, Colonel Baker, Mr. Arthur Arnold, Captain 
Marsh, and others, is that Iran and the other provinces are 
worn out. The whole revenue does not exceed two millions 
sterling; the population is put down at five millions; sand and 
salt deserts predominate; and, though the treasury of the 
Shah may conceal diamonds as big as pigeons’ eggs, there is 
not the least reason to think that the agriculture of the coun- 
try could be much advanced or its mineral resources be much 
developed were the kingdom handed over, for a ten years’ lease, to 
a first-class Anglo-Indian Viceroy with a competent civil and 
military staff. Mr. Bryce should spend his next vacation in com- 
paring Shiraz and Ispahan with Teheran and Tabriz. Then, again, 
what warrant is there for the conclusion that Russian good nature 
and susceptibility to impressions “ makes them get on far better 
than either we or the Dutch or the Spaniards have ever been able to 
do”? It is rather hard on Anglo-Indians to be coupled in the same 
sentence with the Dutch, whose avowed aim in the administration 
of Java has been to govern it for the exclusive benefit of Holland ; 
and there must be a good balance in favour of the least philan- 
thropic of Indian Governors as against the very best of dessich 
Viceroys in Peru. And why, when admitting that “in material 
prosperity and the diffusion of morality” Germans, French, or 
Americans would probably have done more in Transcaucasia than 
the Russians have done, can he not add Englishmen to his list? We 
are not aware that Prussians or Austrians have ever displayed any 
signal capacity for dealing with Oriental or other subject races. The 
American treatment of Red Indians is notorious, and neither at 
Saigon nor in Algeria have the French shown themselves adepts 
at interpreting the feelings or advancing the interests of Cochin 
Chinese or Arabs. We are rather afraid that Mr. Bryce, like 
others of his school of politics, is fond of disparaging his country- 
men, and refuses to recognize the real administrative triumphs, 
the stamp of earnestness, the impress of equity and nobility 

which, in spite of errors, have characterized English rule 
in the East. And, though he has told us of the success of 
Russia in conciliating the good will of her subjects, later on he 
has some qualms, and admits that Russian officials are corrupt and 

uneducated, and that their system is too repressive and stiff. In 

all that Mr. Bryce says of the gross exaggeration hitherto preva- 

lent of Russia’s powers and resources we entirely agree ; and those 

who, unlike him, do happen to think that her occupation of Con- 

stantinople would be a serious menace to British interests, may 

await with complacency an event which at ent seems rather 
remote. But these very differences of opinion ought to attract 

and not to repel readers. For descriptive power, fertility of illustra- 

tion, apposite historical remark, suggestive analogies, and clearness 

of style, Mr. Bryce’s work must rank far above the diary of an 

ordinary tourist; and our differences of opinion must not prevent 

us from acknowledging in conclusion that to such materials, so put 

together, men of all parties will stand indebted for the means of 

forming accurate conclusions on recent events which have falsified 

the predictions of more than one gifted prophet. . 


TRANSLATIONS OF THE AGAMEMNON.* 


N? Greek poet is harder to translate than A®schylus, and none 
save Homer has had a stronger fascination for translators. 
It is just a century since Potter’s translation ap in a goodly 
quarto at Norwich; a performance now all but forgotten, but 
which for its time has considerable merit. Besides various other 
attempts, the Agamemnon has in our own time been rendered, on 
the whole very well, by the late Professor Conington, of whose 
work we 8 have more to say. Last year we had Mr. 
Edward Fitzgerald’s poem “ taken from ylus,” which, 
though it cannot be called even a free translation, deserves 
to be studied by translators. Two new versions have now ap- 
as nearly us possible at the same time. One of these is 

rom a hand as re unknown, though we cannot believe it un- 
ractised ; the other bears the name of a writer who stands in the 

irst rank of living poets. Mr. Browning had already shown by his 
* The Agamemnon of Eschylus. Transcribed Robert Browning. 
London : Smith, Elder & Co. iad 
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handling of the Alcestis and Hercules of Euripides that he could do 
great things in translation when he had a mind; and it is no won- 
der that Mr. Morshead should express a feeling of something like 
shrinking from the contest which has unexpectedly come upon 
him. It was conceivable that Mr. Browning would give us a work 
that should stand above question as the one true image of 
Aischylus for Englishmen. The greater is our disappointment at 
the result. Mr. Browning, taking an extreme view of a translator's 
duty, has sought to be literal “ at every cost save that of absolute 
violence to our language”; he has carried out his theory only too 
well, and his version, by dint of straining to be impossibly faithful 
to AAschylus in every point, does—the translator's intended cau- 
tion notwithstanding—constant violence to English, and, after all, 
is not like Aschylus in the whole. 

Whether the workman in this kind is called a translator or a 
transcriber, he cannot transcribe in facsimile ; he is bound by the 
conditions of a character different from that of his original. Surely 
his true duty is not to kick against this necessity, but to accept 
it as a law which, if rightly studied, may give harmony to his 
work. He should be on the watch to seize analogies in the genius 
of the two languages where crude reproduction fails, and should 
look to large etiects rather than to the brilliancy of particular touches. 
Even the laxity of the old school of translators may be more toler- 
able to the unlearned reader, for whose sake translations are 
supposed to exist, than photograph-like sharpness and severity. 
That where schylus is obscure Mr. Browning has left him so 
can be no just matter of complaint. It is no less right that where 
AEschylus is abrupt, or strange, or grotesque his translator should 
be so likewise. but of this we may and do complain, that the 
excrescences and irregularities are not only preserved but exagge- 
rated and multiplied. Auschylus is often strange, often abrupt, at 
times even grotesque; but Mr. Browning was not therefore bound 
to give all these qualities to his English in places where the phrase 
of ASschylus was to Greek ears simply Greek and natural. 

Mr. Morshead, coming to the task no doubt with native powers 
far short of Mr. Browning’s, has chosen a different method. He 
has assumed that the first business of the English translator of a 
Greek play is to make his version readable as an Pnglish poem. 
And, if it is really the object of a translation to give some notion 
of the original to readers ignorant of the language, there is scme- 
thing to be said for this view. For what skills it to tell a man 
that every word and particle is represented, if the representation is 
so unattractive that he will not stay to look at it? Mr. Mors- 
head’s aim has been to give Atschylus’s ideas, not in a verbal copy, 
but in some such form as Aischylus might have clothed them in 
if his instrument had been the speech of the English dramatists. 
He not only does not attempt Mr. Browning's literalness, but is 
decidedly more free than Professor Conington, who held the 
middle course of being as literal as was fairly compatible with 
English verse. The weak points of Conington’s Agamemnon are 
mostly in the choruses, where the metre now and then breaks down 
into an undignitied jingle. Mr. Morshead is always dignified, at 
the cost, it is true, of something like paraphrase in the more diffi- 
cult passages. Mr. Browning is at his best in the choric parts of 
the play. The long-drawn and involved sentences remain as in- 
volved as in the Greek; but at least there is little room for the 
“ absolute violence to our language” of which there is too much 
elsewhere. The verse, though nothing like Mr. Swinburne’s 
= is attempted, is full and stately, and its power is height- 
ened by contrast with the monotonous and structureless eleven- 
syllabled lines which Mr. Browning has seen good to use in the 
dialogue instead of the accustomed measure of English drama. 
The many difliculties of the text are attacked with extraordinary 
boldness, rewarded at times with extraordinary success. In many 
places, however, the reader who consults Mr. Browning to see 
precisely what “Eschylus said will do well to consult Mr. Morshead 
if he cares to discover what he meant. 

It is time to put our general assertions to the proof by instances. 
Let us begin with the opening speech of the play, the Watchman’s 
welcome to the fire-signal of the fall of Troy. Here are the last 
lines of this according to Mr. Browning. Be it remembered that 
the Greek is level, simple, and straightforward :— 

Ay, and, for me, myself will dance a prelude, 

For, that my masters’ dice drop right, I’ll reckon : 

Since thrice-six has it thrown to me, this signal. 

Well, may it hap that, as he comes, the loved hand 

O’ the household’s lord I may sustain with this hand! 

As for the rest, I’m mute: on tongue a big ox 

Has trodden. Yet this House, if voice it take should, 

Most plain would speak. So, willing I myself speak 

To those who know: to who know not—I’m blankness. 
This is nearly literal—not quite, for the force of ofkos & airds is 
not given—but literalness might have been purchased much more 
cheaply. Conington is really quite as close, without being odd :— 

And I will dance the prelude here myself, 

For I shall score my master’s game as fair, 

Now that this torch hath thrown me good thrice six. 

O may I then in this my hand support 

The dear hand of the mansion’s lord, when come! 

But soft—the rest is silence—a huge ox 

Has passed upon my lips ; but the house itself, 

Could it find tongue, would tell the tale I mean 

Excellent well :—for me, to those who know 

I'd speak—to those who don’t—why,—lI've forgotten. 
For the rest this is respectable, but hardly up to the mark as 
poetry. Now let Mr. Morshead stand forth :— 

And I, before the rest, 
Will foot the lightsome measure of our joy ; 
For I can say, My master’s dice fell tuir— 
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Behold! the triple sice, the lucky flame! 

Now be my lot to clasp, in loyal love, 

The hand of him restored, who rules our home: 

Home—but I say no more: upon my tongue 

Treads hard the ox o’ the adage. 

Had it voice, 

The home itself might soothliest tell its tale 5 

I, of set will, speak words the wise may learn, 

To others, nought remember nor discern. 
This is both faithful and poetical. To take a single phrase, how 
much better, and more truly withal in the higher sense, is Bots 
em yhaoon péyas Bé3nxe rendered by “upon my tongue treads 
hard the ox o° the adage” than by the bald construe (no other 
word will serve) “on tongue a big ox has trodden.” 

Let us pass on from the first sight of the beacon to the great speech 
where Clytemnestra describes the march of the fiery messengers. 
(In the “transcript” or transliteration we have Klutaimnestra. 
With all respect for Mr. Browning, there is such a thing as a 
middle course between Klutaimnestra, Choros, and Puthian 
Apollon, and the “Emperor Anthony Pie” of the nameless 
“ sturdy Briton” mentioned in his preface) :— 

And, strengthening still, the lamp, decaying nowise, 
Springing o’er Plain Asopos,—full-moon-fashion 
Effulgent,—toward the crag of Mount Kithairon, 
Roused a new rendering-up of fire the escort— 
And light, far escort, lacked no recognition 
O’ the guard—as burning more than burnings told you. 
And over Lake Gorgopis light went leaping, 
And, at Mount Aigiplanktos safe arriving, 
Enforced the law—* to never stint the fire-stuff.” 
This is from an original condensed and pregnant, but—save for 
one doubtful reading not affecting the general sense—in no way 
obscure. Will any English reader understand it? One may ima- 
gine the bewilderment of professors of English in the future 
if the original—and Mr. Morshead’s translation—should be lost. 
As for the verse, what we have cited is enough to show that those 
who take Mr. Browning’s highway to acquaintance with Aschylus 
must do so, in his own words, 
Braving bruise 
From springless and uncushioned vehicle. 
Meanwhile, we had better call in Mr, Morshead to explain :— 
Then the strong light, far-flown but yet undimmed, 
Shot thro’ the sky above Asopus’ plain, 
Bright as the moon, and on Cithzron’s crag 
Aroused another watch of flying fire. 
And there the sentinels no whit disowned, 
But sent redoubled, on, the hest of flame— 
Swift shot the light, above Gorgopis’ bay, 
To £giplanctus mount ; and bade the peak 
Fail not the onward ordinance of fire. 
Presently the herald comes on with his tale. Here is one of 
Mr. Browning’s feats of literalness, and a rather favourable 
specimen :— 
Nor Paris nor the accomplice-city 
Outvaunts their deed as more than they are done-by. 
The Greek is éfetyera rd Spaua rod mdOovs mréov. Again 
letter-worship has overshot itself; “outvaunt” in English con- 
veys the notion of surpassing some one else’s vaunts, which is not 
in the original at all. Now hear Mr. Morshead :— 
To-day nor Paris nor the city’s self, 
That paid the price, with him, of sin and shame, 
Can boast as erst whatever woe befall, 
The guerdon we have won outweighs it all. 
A considerable expansion this, but hardly too much to carry the 
full meaning of the Greek ; at any rate, it is strong and clear Eng- 
lish. Let us compare, again, the two translators’ manner in some 
of the couplets spoken by the Herald :— 
Mr. Browntxc. 
Such boast as this—of the veracious brimful— 
Is not bad for a high-born dame to send forth! 
Mr. MorsHeap. 
Tis fairly said: thus speaks a noble dame, 
Nor speaks amiss, when truth informs the boast. 
Mr. Brownine. 
Thou hast, like topping bowman, touched the target, 
And a long sorrow hast succinctly spoken. 
Mr. MorsHEAp. 
Full on the mark thy shaft of speech doth light; 
And one short word hath told long woes aright. 


| Mr. Browning has the best of it in the correspondence of clause to 


clause and word to word ; but who will deem sucha victory worth 
the price? In the same dialogue Mr. Browning has—on whose 
authority or conjecture we know not—taken a line from the Chorus 
and given it to the Herald, thus destroying the symmetrical ar- 
rangement of couplets. The transfer is ill compensated by givi 
to the Chorus elsewhere four iambic lines which unquestionably 
belong to Cassandra. 

Let us turn awhile to the Choruses, where more pleasing speci- 
mens of Mr. Browning’s work may be found. The speech put into 
Agamemnon’s mouth in the first Chorus is almost faultless :— 

“ Heavy the fate, indeed,—to disobey ! 

Yet heavy if my child I slay, 

The adornment of my household: with the tide 
Of virgin-slaughter, at the altar-side, 

A father’s hands defiling: which the way 
Without its evils, say ? 

How shall I turn fleet-fugitive, 

Failing of duty to allies ? 

Since for a wind-abating sacrifice 

And virgin blood,—'tis right they strive, 

Nay, madden with desire. 

Well may it work them—this that they require 1” 
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Here, indeed, Mr. Browning is unapproached. In the second 


Chorus too he has fine passages :— 
For those 
Whom any sent away,—he knows: 
And in the live man’s stead, 
Armour and ashes reach 
The house of each. 
But why is this introduced by such a bald statement as— 


Many a circumstance, at least, 
Touches the very breast. 


If we are to be literal, the literal version would be “ Many things, 
to wit, touch unto the liver.” Mr. Morshead has “ The bitterness 
of death is manifold.” Here is another piece where Mr. Browning 
excels 
The being praised outrageously 
Is grave, for at the eyes of such an one 
Is launched, from Zeus, the thunder-stone. 
Therefore do I decide 
For so much and no more prosperity 
Than of his envy — unespied. 
Neither a city-sacker would I be, 
Nor life, myself by others captive, see. 
But we cannot forgive his treatment of the lines :— 
ov yap émadkis 
mAovrou mpds Kdépov avdpi 
péyav Sixas Bwpdy eis 
These become :— 
For there’s no bulwark in man’s wealth to him 
Who, through a surfeit, kicks—into the dim 
And disappearing—Right’s great altar. 
Even if it can be right to take eis dddvevavy with Aaxricavri—as if 
an altar could be kicked about like a football—this is intolerably 
harsh and grotesque. It is not Aisehylus, but an Aristophanic 
parody of AMschylus. Mr. Browning gives us assuredly pyyara 
wporay7. His words are not articulate like other men’s; he 
tooake and splinters them out of all construction — rwaxnddv 
droorév—and hammers them together by main force. In the 
third stasimon Mr. Browning has four lines which bondage to the 
mere letter has made almost incredibly clumsy and ugly. A 
translator who must needs render dropovaws—regardless even of 
the meaning— Oh, by no help of the Muses!” and make the 
Chorus talk of Agamemnon as— - 
Not well of thy midriff the rudder directing—convicted 
Of bringing a boldness they did not desire to the men with existence 
at stake— 
has of a truth wantonly abandoned that help of the Muses which 
he kmows full well how to invoke when he is not led away by un- 
happy theories. We are once more in need of Mr. Morshead as an 
interpreter :— 
And thou, our leader—when of yore 
Thou badest Greece go forth to war 
For Helen’s sake—I dare avow, 
That then J held thee not as now, 
That, in my vision, thou didst seem 
— in the hues of disesteem. 
I held thee for a pilot ill, 
And reckless, of thy proper will, 
Endowing others doomed to die 
With vain and forced audacity ! 


We are not yet half through the play, but the most enduring of 
readers would hardly thank us for pursuing the criticism to the end 
on thesame scale. There is yet another fit of desperate literalness 
in a lyrie speech of Clytemnestra’s, about v. 1,450, which is even 
more grotesque in its effect than anything we have cited; but why 
stretch an ungrateful task beyond the needful measure? It would 
only be repeating the same e with the variations appropriate 
to this and that passage. Impar congressus Achilli, says Mr. 
Morshead, deprecating the inevitable comparison which we have 


here essayed. So it might peradventure have been, but Achilles 
has by his own act handicapped himself past recovery. By means 


of scholarship, poetical taste, and careful study of the best English 
models, Mr. Morshead has produced a version of the Agamemnon 
fitted to give pleasure and instruction to many English readers, 
and worthy to take a high rank among our classical translations. 
Mr. Browning, with all the same means at his command, and with 
the advantage of splendid poetical powers and immense mastery 
of language, has disdained to submit himself to the universal con- 
ditions of art, and has given us for the masterpiece of Aschylus 
something which, in spite of occasional irrepressible beauties, is as 
a whole so crude and distorted, so rugged and repulsive, as to 
shock and bewilder the judgment. We ask ourselves in amaze- 
ment, Can Auschylus be like this to Mr. Browning? Lithera 
method of translation which bears such fruit must be radically 
wrong, orall the tions of ancient and modern scholars have 
been ly mistaken as to the qualities of Greek poetry. 


LECTURES OF A CERTAIN PROFESSOR.* 


ESE are many books which offer a difficult problem to the 
reviewer. They are so silly, so empty, so dull, that it appears 
a waste of time to notice them; and at the same time they are 
so affected, so conceited, and appeal so much to the foolish tastes 


* The Lectures of a Certain 
London: Macmillan & Co. Dublin: Gill & Son. 
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of the feeblest class of readers, that it seems almost dishonest to let 
them pass in silent contempt. If stupidity could save a yolume 
from criticism, the Lectures of a Certain Professor would be safe 
enough. If the gentle complacency of dulness can irritate, and if 

retension can provoke a reproof, then the Lectwres of a Certain 

Professor are certain to get their due allowance of dispraise. On 
the whole, we have endured so much from Mr. Farrell that we 
think it better to warn others against his Lectures, and to claim 
for our own sufferings a little of the sympathy about which he 
maunders in one of his essays. 

The Rev. Joseph Farrell is apparently an Irish m whom the 
laurels of the Scotch Country Parson do not allow to rest. He 
is not satisfied with the weekly chances which he presumably 
enjoys of airing his opinions in public. Probably he thinks 
it an easy thing to instruct and to charm the “dear reader,” 
as he calls his victim with a terrible fondness like that of an 
ogre in a fairy-tale. A great deal of egotism, a few old anecdotes, 
and a habit of “ havering,” as the Scotch say, seem to make up 
Mr. Farrell’s idea of the essayist’s stock-in-trade. Some readers of 
A. K. H. B. may think that this opinion is justified by facts. It 
certainly does not look hard to be the Montaigne of the middle 
classes if a man will but give his mind toit. But the proverb 
may still hold good—“ II ne faict pas ce tour qui veult.” There 
is but one original Country Parson, and, though Mr. Farrell runs 
him rather close, still he lacks a certain Presbyterian malice, 
accompanied by the social tone of one who in other circumstances 
might have been a Rural Dean, which makes much of the charm 
of the genuine A. K. H. B. 

One can hardly find an example of Mr. Farrell's style more typical 
than the first paragraph of his first essay :— 

I hope there are few of my readers who have not, from time to time, in- 
dulged in a day-dream. It is a cheap luxury, and it will give some faint 
touch of romance to the most commonplace life. And indeed I believe that, 
even in these prosaic times—and perhaps all the more because they are 
prosaic—most people might find a certain advantage in getting out of the 
noise of the crowd, now and then, and dreaming a little. It is a blessing, 
too, that place and posture are, for the most part, indifferent. If one wish 
to have a bond fide night-dream, he must get to his bed—under the penalty 
of having the bodily discomfort of any less regular sleeping-place made in- 
carnate in his visions. He must utterly abjure late suppers if he would 
avoid the too probable contingency of having some grim goblin enthroned 
upon his chest, and presiding relentlessly over his destiny through the silent 
watches of the interminable night; or of having to lie for what seems an 
eternity of utter helplessness, buried, like a baflled ‘Titan, under an avalanche 
of blankets. 

This is the key-note of the whole volume. Here are the contented 
smirk, the attempt at humour, the perfect dulness, unbroken 
by one gleam of originality. What is meant by bodily discomfort 
ming incarnate in visions? Why is a man ina nightmare a 
baffled Titan? Where is the point of this heavy playfulness? 
The miserable reader has to ask such questions often enough before 
he reaches the end of three hundred and twenty closely printed 
es, Mr. Farrell says that he is “a Professor of the Inexact 
iences,” and that his “ materials are collected in all sorts of out- 
of-the-way places.” We have noted nothing very inexact in his 
volume, except one or two Latin words that are misspelt, and a 
false quotation or so. His “ materials” are as little out of the way 
as the notions of a peculiarly average mind and quotations from 
well-known Latin authors can be. He is always asking us to 
“walk with him,” and promising not to cleave to the beaten 
“highways of human thought.” He will go into green lanes, and 
hear the bubbling laughter of hidden brooks, and so on. The worst 
of it is that the reviewer is obliged to walk with this companion. 
The way seems dusty and stony, and the only passages that can be 
called green lanes are anecdotes of Mr. Farrell’sboyhood. When 
he says “ Every one sees wisdom in the maxim ‘ Know thyself, ” 
or when he makes the novel remark that a man’s intellectual 
character may be partly discovered by inspection of his books, 
then we are on the great highway of human thought. Our 
companion is enlivening the journey by remarks equivalent to 
“ There’s milestones on the Dover -” When Mr. Farrell 
makes a quotation, it is in this manner:—“I do not envy 
the man who never had a day-dream, to whom ‘a yellow 
crea is a flower, and nothing more.’” Perhaps the 
idden brook bubbles with laughter at this ridiculous travesty 
of a hackneyed line, but we only jeel the sadder. There 
are still three hundred and twenty pages through which we must 
walk with Mr. Farrell. And he is not content with such enforced 
company. “I should like to take the arm of Elia, and listen to 
his genial talk about our neighbours.” Every one has heard how 
Coleridge once caught hold of Lamb’s button, and lectured, till 
Lamb cut off the button and fled, leaving the mystic still discours- 
ing to empty air. Lamb might have been tempted to get rid of 
Mr. Farrell at the cost of the arm itself. 

It is impossible to analyse Mr. Farrell’s essays. He has nothing 
to tell us that we want to know, and he insists on telling us what 
every one knows already. He sees two young married people, and 
he writes an essay “‘ About Certain New Beginners.” “How full 
of tender humour, of deep , of laughter, and of some not 
very bitter tears it all is, it one could only see it as a sympathetic 
angel might be disposed to see it.” Then Mr. Farrell gets on as 
far as the baby, who is a new beginner too, and “ what an event is 
the first tooth,” and how “poor old Falstaff... will babble of 
the green fields where his happier childhood played.” Mr. Farrell, 
among other touching confidences, tells us that c has an acquaint- 
ance on whom “the crust of years and of something worse has 


P . By the Rev. Joseph Farrell wn.” We do not know what sort of malady this n suffers 
Gite te. | Farrell adds, 


he seems to bea man ofsome sense, for Mr, 
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“J would blush for shame should his shrewd cold eye—not see 
my heart’s thoughts, or the gossamer threads which fancy spins 
too light to be woven by pen or pencil, but—even skim over the 
surface of these lectures, and know them to be mine.” 

There is a remark in one of these essays which accounts for the 
popularity to which we are sure Mr. Farrell's work will attain. 
“ Take up a volume from the circulating library ; let it be the 
wisest, wittiest, best, yet if you seea pencil note on the margin, not 
all the wit and wisdom will detain you for a moment from devour- 


ing that scrap, which has all the flavour of a human personality.” 
Indeed the marks on novels from circulating libraries in the 
country bear about them more than one sort of flavour of human 
personality. But what Mr. Farrell says is true. Our curiosity is 
caught by the pencil marks. We know well enough what the 
marginalia are likely to be. “I think Pelham a sad dandy,” 
“Tito is very selfish,” and so forth. Essays of the kind 
which Mr. Farrell has published are precisely like pencilled notes — 
on novels. They attract vulgar curiosity by their obtrusive | 
egotism. Educated ae ge are of course satisfied with a glance, | 
as they are with one look at the scrawl of the milliner’s girl in the 
novel. But the great public which knows nothing of letters, | 
of scholarship, of wit, of any but the most obvious thought, | 
is delighted with the flavour of a human personality so like 
its own, and yet capable of making a printed book. For this | 
t public Mr. Farrell prattles about himself. He tells how 
e was a child in 1848, and thought something terrible was 
going to happen, and how he believed that an old church | 
tower was the home of a giant. He has a long anecdote 
about a shilling which was once given to him, and about the | 
drum which he bought with the shilling, and how curiosity led | 
him to “smash the parchment.” The moral of this story is :— | 
“ Don’t break your drums, enjoy your happiness if you have it, and | 
whilst you have it do not too closely scrutinize its foundation.” | 
Mr. Farrell once tried to make friends with two robins, and failed. | 
If he had succeeded he might have had something of interest to 
say. As it is, he does not get much further than the moral, “ A 
young man goes among men whose theory of life is much more 
complicated than that of birds.” When Mr. Farrell was young, 
he read Lives of the British Poets. He thought he would like to 
be a poet. Now, “if I were allowed to choose a place in the 
Temple of Fame, I believe I should select the quiet, but comfort- 
able, corner in which the essayists congregate.” It appears that he 
has read Montaigne and Addison—not to mention the Summa 
Theologia and Jack and the Bean-stalk—and yet he is capable of 
giving to the world his store of little anecdotes and copybook 
moralities. It is certain that a great number of readers prefer 
copybook moralities and small anecdotes to any other literature. 

e ought to be glad that they can read at all, and may wait, not 
too impatiently, for the day when these lectures will be below the 
level of a respectable public. 

Among other teasing literary devices Mr. Farrell has one of the 
most irritating tricks of the pulpit. Every one has suffered from 
the preacher who expands the lesson of the day into his own ver- 
bose, slipshod style. Mr. Farrell asks in the same manner, “ Do 
you remember that immortal Prodigal who walks from the page of 
the Evangelist into the hearts of every successive generation?” Of 
course one would be rather ignorant if one did not remember the 
immortal Prodigal. But Mr. Farrell does not seem to expect much 
from his readers, and even observes in a tentative way, “ You 
remember that wonderful Ulysses.” We do remember both the 
hero of the Odyssey and the Prodigal Son, so well that we should 
not have thought that Mr. Farrell could tell us anything fresh 
about either of them. What he does tell us is, that he, for one, 
always sympathized with the desire of Odysseus to hear the Sirens, 
and that there were probably times when the Prodigal found “ that 
the ball hopped not as of old, and the marbles seemed to spin from 
the childish fingers not so lightly as they used.” We are to think 
of the immortal Prodigal as the early victim of sehnsucht, as a 
— anxious to “emancipate himself from the commonplace.” 

e is an awful example of the results of emancipation, and of 
dangers which Mr. Farrell has no reason to fear. With some naiveté 
our author writes, “I don’t know why I have so fully (and yet 
not half so fully as my heart would prompt me) written out his 
story.” If Mr. Farrell does not know, his motive must remain 
eternally obscure. No one else would have dreamed of telling us 
how the Prodigal was bored with the game of marbles, and how 
“he bought with gold smiles that were so bright that they needed 
to be dipped in wine-cups to cool their glow,” This last touch is 
worthy of Ouida; and, after all, if Mr. Ki arrell ever is emancipated, 
he may go far. At present his literary tastes are exclusive. He 
tells us that he thinks Mr. Tennyson “ perhaps not even secure of 
a place in the second class of English poets.” In George Eliot's 
works he detects “ the stamp of a self-consciousness which an un- 
friendly critic would be Ag to characterize as self-conceit.” 
He is not an admirer of Mr. Browning, and “ ventures to say that, 
if your tastes have been formed on classics, ancient and modern, 
your first feeling will be one of impatient disgust with a writer 
who seems to hold in utter scorn the elementary principles of pure 
English composition.” He thinks that Mr. Longfellow will go on 
growing in public esteem, and he writes a poem himself, beginning, 

Ah me, but Juda’s ag gen very sweet.” Naturally a writer 
who likes Juda’s harps a rather low opinion of a poet who 
has lately disclaimed the possession of an ear for such Oriental 
melodies :— 

There is another writer whom I almost hesitate to mention, and I do so 
only because I fear he is too truly representative, and representative of the 


worst aspect of modern culture. It is Swinburne. It is sad to think that 
so much sweet music should have been lavished upon thoughts that would 
better become a lost spirit than a human being. And, in truth, in this I 
sum up my brief criticism of his poetry, that it is exactly what Satan him- 
self might write, and, doubtless, would write, were he not saved the trouble 
by finding ready to his hand human instruments who do his work with all 
his malice, and perhaps with an effectiveness that could hardly be attained 
by a mere spirit, who had only a conjectural knowledge of the joint working 


| of fleshy instinct and spiritual nature. 


Mr. Farrell’s opinions about books, and about the merits of con- 
temporary authors, make the most interesting part of his volume. 
One actually is in contact here with a mind, whatever its calibre, 
expressing sincere views on a subject of importance. We may 
ditler from the views, and may doubt whether the critic is qualified to 
form an opinion. But any such opinions, advanced in grammatical 
language and supported by reasons, are criticism, are literature, 
whatever their value. Anecdotes about the essayist’s childhood, 
expressions of his modest aspirations to take Elia’s arm, talk 
about bubbling brooks, and morals of the sort which Mr. Farrell 
draws, are not literature, are not criticism, ara mere windy waste 
of words. Essays like these get abroad among the large class of 
readers which is intellectually perishing for want of ideas, and are 
as useful as sawdust would be in a famine, 


PETRIE’S INDUCTIVE METROLOGY.* ‘ 


n= to the study of language and of the architectural monu- 
IN ments of early days, there are no more available means of 
throwing light upon the primitive history and condition of mankind 
than their ascertained modes of weight and measurement. Like 
language itself, or the rude kinds of structure for shelter or worship 
which mark the earliest intelligent efforts of our primeval fore- 
fathers, these evidences carry us back to a period anterior to all his- 
torical landmarks. They point to usages or habits grounded in 
the simplest instincts and springing out of the most rudimentary 
necessities of man. Almost with the first interchange of ideas 
between the savage and his fellow, with the rudest attempts to put 
together the wood or stone of his simple dwelling, or with such in- 
terchanve of natural products or man’s handiwork as betokened the 
first working of the elementary laws of supply and demand, there 
would be felt the need of some standard or medium, rude or rough 
as it might be, of quantity or measure. The sense of comparison 
called fur something fixed or recognized by way of handy refer- 
ence. To what could the first reflecting savage more readily turn 
than to the members of his own body? A finger’s length or 
breadth, the palm, the span, the forearm, the outspread arms, 
the foot, or pace—such were doubtless the simple standards 
whereby in the first instance men learned to judge of measure or 
distance. As time went on, as men’s wants and capacities became 
more various and defined, and civilization in general developed 
itself, these elementary units of length or quantity multiplied and 
expanded into a more complex scheme or system. With powers of 
thought more accurate and intense, greater precision would grow 
into common use ; whilst at the same time the separation of tribes 
and ethnological differences induced by new conditions of climate 
or physical life would lead mankind to diverge as widely in their 
practice of measurement as do breeds of animals from the lowest 
stock, or spoken tongues from their common linguistic stem or group. 
Hence that almost boundless multiplicity of weights and measures 
which was among the first problems to engage the awakening spirit 
of modern science. But how to bring unity or order out of 
such a chaos, and by what instrument of research to trace back 
those divergent lines of usage to their pristine point of departure ? 
Of all nations, our own forefathers in these islands were perhaps 
amongst the most diverse or loose in this particular. This was 
no doubt owing in the main to the manifold centres or foci of 
their national life and the independence of their municipal insti- 
tutions. There were more bushel measures than there were’ 
counties, and there was no settling the British inch within, at 
best, a tenth or a twelfth. With the revolutionary changes which 
had their origin in France, and beguiled men’s minds for awhile 
with the vision of Utopian perfection, came in the conception of 
an ideal metrology, based upon measurements of the earth itself, 
and consequently free from human error or caprice, absolutely 
fixed and at all times verifiable. An arc of the meridian 
being measured for this purpose, the 10,000,000th part was taken 
as the standard metre, the ultimate unit of linear dimension to all 
time. Even then, however, the world was doomed to disappoint- 
ment. The earth’s crust, it was soon found out, is not the absolute 
and aprryng thing assumed by the theory. Its face is for ever 
changing under the influence of the forces of upheaval 
depression; so that the geqmetrical line from the Equator 
to the Pole is at no time constant. Even the axial inclination of 
the earth itself to the ecliptic has been called in question, and the 
fixity of the Pole in relation to its mass unsettled. Moreover, in 
the measurement actually made by the savants of France an error 
is admitted to have crept in, vitiating the calculation whereby the 
metrical unit of length has been deduced, and only rendering more 
assured the mournful experience that, outside the pale of the exact 
sciences, nothing absolute comes within the grasp of human ken. 
We except, of course, in relation to our particular subject, the 
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patriarch Noah, or whatever old-world worthy it was who, ac-. 
cording to Professor Piazzi Smyth’s prodigious theory, knew the 
earth’s meridional dimension to a ten-millionth, and built the Great | 
Pyramid on purpose to embody therein the immemorial British — 


inch. | 

But, if no absolute basis has been laid or is to be laid down for | 
the metrology of the future, can anything be done to recover the | 
standard base or bases of the past? Is the historical problem as | 
insoluble as the scientific one? Here is a study upon which many | 
an — has entered with fascination and hope; none more so than | 
Mr. Flinders Petrie, whose Inductive Metrology aimsat the recovery of | 
ancient measures from the monumentsand other remains of antiquity. | 
His present inquiries have not extended to volume and weight, | 
being restricted to linear dimensions, as shown by the archi- | 
tectural structures or even the actual measuring rods or scales 
handed down to us from the past. Nor has he devoted so 
much attention to the literary statements which have been 
generally relied on for the study of ancient metrology, that 
mine of research having been, he considers, pretty well worked 
to exhaustion without the satisfactory results which he is san- 
guine enough gtill to expect. At the same time he believes that 
his own method, though resting on a new and independent basis, 
and placing well-known facts in a novel light, will not result in 
opposition to the generally recognized metrological canons, but be | 
in all material elements found confirmatory of them. His inves- 
tigations have indeed a wider bearing, and conjure up a vision of 
more important gains to history at large. From a comparative and 
inductive examination of all available antiquities, their units having 
been extracted, we may hope, he believes, to find in metrological 
evolutiona clue through the mazesof prehistoricantiquity. Through 
these almost imperceptible variations there may be found a unity 
reducing the chaos of existing standards to something like order, 
and determining the prototypes, kinships, and history of each and 
all. A mass of information on the migration of tribes, and on 
the progress of skilled labour, will thus be obtained which, com- 
bined with our present knowledge, will throw an unsurpassed light 
upon the history of Europe. 

Mr. Petrie, to do him justice, starts with a candid admission of 
the difficulty before him, confident as he is at the end of the suc- 
cess which his method has yielded him in grappling with it. Inall 
monuments planned by means of a standard measure, we have, he 
admits, “a series of unknown multiples of an unknown unit.” The 
unit is, of course, the one thing to be determined. Like Euclid, then, 
he begins with a postulate. ‘The unknown multiples are usually 
integral numbers (or simple relations of such) in all lengths under 


about ten or twenty feet, and simple multiples of integral numbers 
in the longer lengths.” We have here, he considers, a limitation by 
means of which the unknown multiples and unit of measure may 
be ascertained. It is no small assumption, however, that 
in every dimension in every coffer, table, or edifice, as the case 
may be, the early 


finger-breadth, palm, or cubit. To take, for instance, the Cypriote 
tablet from Dali (or Idalium, in Cyprus), in the British Museum, 
his first and crucial example—that, we presume, bearing the 
figure known as the “ bearded archer.” Mr. Petrie gives measure- 
ments, to two places of decimals, of seven dimensions of this work 
(to other eyes no very exact specimen of the mason’s art)—the 
height of the panel, the width across the pilasters, the height 
of the stylobate, the height of the architrave, the height of the 
abaci, the width of the plinths, and their respective heights. 
From the approximate ratios of these measures in pairs, obtained, 
he allows, quickly “ by simple inspection of the slide-rule,” and, as 
far as we can see, by arbitrary selection or guesswork of his own, 
he proceeds to deduce a series of simple numbers bearing the same 
ratio to each other as do the reeds | lengths respectively opposite 
to them in his table of measurements. In these numbers he then 
sees the respective multipliers of the original simple unit employed 
by the designer of the monument; and in one measurement, that 
of the height of the stylobate (2°92 inches), he shows us the 
primary Greek unit itself. The height of the panel, the longest 
dimension of the work, he makes the sixtieth multiple of this unit. 
Passing to an example ona larger scale, and more favourable to his 
method, the porch of Chideock Church, Dorsetshire, he finds in the 
radius of the sundial a unit (6°9 inches) which is repeated six 
times in the s 
porch, seven times from the side of the doorway to the side of 
the porch, eight times in the width of the door, eleven times in the 
span of the stone arching blocks over the door, and twenty-two 
times in the whole width of the porch. In the case of Maiden 
Newton Church, Dorsetshire, the north and south doors yield 
a two series of units, 3 being the integer entering the 
multiples of the first, and 5 that of the second, forming what our 
author terms a super-unit, “‘ the system in the second instance being 
decimal, like that of the metre.” The sarcophagus, or cist, found 
at Jerusalem, near the Convent of the Cross, yields under his 
measurement 30°9 inches in length, 12°4 in width, and 15:5 in 
height, giving a unit between 6°18 and 6:20 inches, or a deduced 
mean + inches. We might follow him through innumerable 
other examples without making his method much more clear to 
our readers, or, we are bound to admit, to our own selves. We 
seem as far as ever from any trace of the actual standard, be it in 
the human body or other natural datum, whereby the artist 
wrought in either case. 

Mr. Petrie has extracted some six hundred units from measures 


of the most niultifarious description, amounting, he tells us, to over | 


from the door-moulding to the side of the | 


nter, mason, or architect made an> 
exact —* integral numbers of his working unit, whether | 


ten thousand in number, and admitting a possible error of not more 
than 1 in 5. So close are the results in respect to quantities found 
in widely distant countries as to induce, he is aware, a strong 
suspicion of their having been “cooked.” Without in the 
least yielding to any unworthy suspicion of this kind, we 
would gladly learn more as to the mode of obtaining and grouping 
so many metrical facts or figures. That they have not all 
gained by personal observation we gather from his list of some 
seventy books “from which measurements have been taken,” in many 
of which we should hardly look for the scientific accuracy indispensa- 
ble to deductions so fine as those with which he would present us. 
It is something to be assured that all the remains in the British 
Museum have been measured by himself. Students at large have 
not the same opportunity of seeing and handling these objects ; but 
a glance at most of these, lying, as many of them do, within glass 
cases, will probably convince the visitor that he can get from them 
nothing like the accuracy requisite to a truly scientific standard. If 
anywhere such — were to be looked for, it would be in the 
Egyptian so-called cubit rods, plenty of which are to be seen in 
the museums of Europe. But these are well known to exhibit but 
rude workmanship, differing in length to the extent of many tenths 
ofinches. It horrifies Mr. Petrie to think that the Egyptian car- 
penter or mason merely used his own fingers. But such cubit 
Tules as are left to us are really not much more precise than this; 
and to hope, by striking an average among a number of loose 
rule-of-thumb measurements, to recall some long-lost ideall 
— standard, is to look for that which never existed. 
‘ar from us be what Mr. Petrie calls the “ George Cornewall 
Lewis view” of utter scepticism. That the builders who laid out 
the Great id and the Parthenon had some scientific rule of 
measurement it would be presumptuous to call in question. It 
is our author's method of induction, as applied not only to con- 
summate works like these, but to the relics of the rudest ages, and 
as directed towards an ultimate or absolute unit of early measure- 
ment, that bids us call for proof. The stream cannot rise higher 
than its source, nor can any average, struck with whatever degree of 
precision, from loose and inaccurate measurements, establish the 
reality of any primary, widely spread, and all but absolute unit. 
The degree of correctness exhibited by different nations in 
the metrological scale worked out by our author furnishes 
him with a new standard of civilization. It is not sur- 
rising that Greece heads the list. We are pleased to find 
land coming up to her after a.p. 1400, which is the 
“turning point in English accuracy,” as we had previously 
ranked no higher than the tians and Romans. Worst 
of all, no better than the prehistoric builders of America or 
Northern Europe, are the Assyrians and Babylonians, though we 
should have inferred a higher character for them from the elaborate 
researches of M. Oppert, to whose erudite studies of the literary 
evidences Mr. Petrie greatly prefers his own method of monu- 
mental measurement. This must of itself tend much to shake 
the reader's faith in our author's scheme of metrology. Another 
curious point is that of the 11°1 foot, not found in Egypt 
or Greece, but in Syria, Punic Africa, and Sardinia, forming 
“a very common unit in the prehistoric remains of France 
and Great Britain.” More oddly still, in Polynesia a unit of 
exactly four times this Punic standard is met with, firing our 
author with the suggestion “ whether Pheenician traders going to 
Labadian or Sindzan isles may have wandered far, or been storm- 
driven into the Pacific.” A further triumph of inductive metro- 
logy is the discovery that the Assyrian “ great U,” or suklu, set by 
M. Oppert at 21°60 inches, but reduced by Mr. Petrie to 21°37, is 
not only found in Syria, Asia Minor, and Sardinia, but in Roman 
Britain, and is “ very probably the basis of mediseval English units, 
&c., including the British inch.” Professor Smyth must really 
look to his laurels. A rival to the Great Pyramid is at hand. 
Instead of the chamber of Cheops or Noah, the secret of the British 
inch may after all be dragged to light from some Babylonian or 
Pheenician maze by the newer clue of inductive metrology. 


ALLAN RAMSAY’S POEMS.* 


thee seems just now to be a great demand in Scotland, as 
in England, for new editions of old authors, and the care with 
which the reprints are produced leaves, generally ing, little 
to be desired. Mr. Paterson of Edinburgh and Mr. Gardner of 
Paisley are the Scotch publishers who have done most in this 
way, and some of the volumes issued by the former are already so 


searce as to be beyond the reach of the ordinary . What 
Mr. Gardner undertakes is not perhaps so eooege em inter- 
esting as the work of his Edinburgh rival ; for, while Dunbar and 


Henryson in their origival forms are rare beyond all telling, Allan 
Ramsay's writings and his collections—The Tea-Table Miscellany 
and The Evergreen—have been more or less common ever since 
they first delighted the Edinburgh public a hundred and fifty 
years ago. Still no one will regret this readable and handy reprint. 
of the 1800 edition. All that we feel inclined to demur to is the 
literal reproduction of Chalmers’s Life of the poet, and of the long 
“ yemarks on his poems, from a large view of the merits,” which 
a The Poems of Allan Ramsay, §c. 2 vols. Paisley: Alex. Gardner. 
1877. 
The Gentle rd. By Allan Ramsay. Edited by J.R. Edinburgh: 
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had their value when Lord Woodhouselee wrote them, but which | 


might at the present time have well been recast. The publisher | 
does not seem to intenda verbatim reproduction of Chalmers’s 
edition, which he talks of as only “the basis of the reprint,” so 
that it would have been perfectly possible to substitute a more 
modern criticism for the somewhat heavy periods of Lord Wood- 
houselee. When a French editor reprints an old poet, he does not 
pretix only what La or Fontenelle had to say; he prints 
the judgment of Sainte-Beuve or Gustave Planche. Scotland may 
not number a Sainte-Beuve among her sons; but she has many who 
are equal to the task of writing an estimate of Allan Ramsay 
more attractive, and not less true, than that contained in these 


volumes. 

Nothing shows the distance that still separates the English and 
Scotch minds better than the small impression which even the 
mest popular Scoteh poets make in England. Leaving Burns out 
of count—and yet how many Englishmen have. read Burns 
through ?—there are poets whose writings are household words in| 
Seotland that are hardly known at all on this side the Tweed. | 
Allan Ramsay is the most notable of them, and his popularity is | 
the same as it was when Edinburgh wives used to send out | 
their children with a penny to buy “ Ramsay's last piece.” Lord | 
Woodhouselee, writing in 1800, could find no more decisive test — 
of the merits of The le Shepherd than “that it is universally | 
relished and admired by that class of whose habits of life | 
and manners are there described.” “To this day,’ says Mr. | 
Gardner's preface, “ The Gentle Shepherd is as much read and as | 
often quoted by many of the peasantry as any of the poems of 
Burns. In Ayrshire there still exist companies of rural actors | 
who relieve monotony of field labour by evening rehearsals | 
of this pastoral play; and these votaries of Thespis are engaged | 
to act in barns or drawirg-rooms on occasions of festivity. | 
The rustics are thoroughly acquainted with their parts, and | 
show intense appreciation of the points of the play.” The reading 
class, too, keeps up its interest in Ramsay. ‘“ With the exception 


of Burns's work,” says “ J. R.” in the excellent little edition pub- 


lished by Messrs. Ross, “ no other Scottish produetion has been so 
often reprinted as The Gentle Shepherd, and we think that we 
are within the mark in saying that fifty different editions of it have 

within the hundred and fifty years during which it has 
been before the public.” Ramsay indeed had the gifts which 


command popularity. In the first place, though with a true 
Scotch feeling of the clan he claimed kindred with, the Namsays © 
-of Dalhousie— 


Dalhousie of an ancient date, 
My chief, my stoup, my ornament— 


che was in origin one of the people, and his whole life was spent 
in that easy and promiscuous contact with all classes which seems to 
have been a rule of Edinburgh life during the last century. Born 
in 1686, of a family well placed in connexion with Lord Hope- 
toun’s lead-mines, he was sent, after leaving school, to Edinburgh, 
not to follow his own fancy for painting—that destiny was 
reserved for his son—but on a truly prosaic career, to be bound 
apprentice to a wig-maker. In 1721, when his fame as a poet 
was already such that an edition of his poems brought him in 
four hundred guineas, we find him relinquishing wig-making for 
bookselling—head-thatching for head-lining, as he put it. The | 
poems so published, it must be remem , contained nothing of | 
what Ramsay is now most famed for—neither The Gentle Shepherd, 
nor the Fables, nor of course the collections which he put forth under 
the names of The Evergrene and the Tea-Table Miscellany. But 

-one of the principal pieces was very characteristic both of Kamsay 
amd of the Scotch taste of the time, so different from that of | 
England at the same period. Literary England, too, had a kind of 

curiosity about her ; but while England could only admire 

Chaucer when he had passed through Dryden’s crucible, Scotland 

was revelling in “ Watson's choice collection of Scots poems,” and 

never liked Ramsay better than when he was unearthing cld 

Scottish ballads, or writing in the most antiquated language he 

could master a continuation of the “ Christ's Kirk on the Green ” 

of King James I. Warton and Bishop Percy were anticipated 

beyond the border; and indeed Ramsay allowed himself some 

antiquarian vagaries that Percy fortunately never practised, and 

that would have horrified the sober veracity of Warton. The 

Evergrene not only contains texts that are tampered with, but it 

contains two forgeries, “ The Vision” and “The Eagle and Robin 

Redbreist,” under the signature of “Ar. Scot.” After much 

diligent research for this new poet, it was discovered that no 

Alexander Scott was intended, but that “ Ar.” were Allan’s own | 
initials and “ Scot” his nationality. 

The Evergrene, which had been preceded by the Fables and 
Tales, was followed in 1725 by The Gentle Shepherd, itself a recast 
of two eee, * oF that had been previously published. 
This is “J.B.” describes the origin of this pastoral 
comedy :— 


The opening seene, published as a separate pastoral in 1718, under the | 
title of “ Patie and Roger,” was followed in 1721 by the — and 
Peggy * i while in 1723 “Jenny and Mexyy” appeared as “ A Sequel to | 
Patie and Roger.” evidence afforded by these of his powers of repro- 
ducing the manners and sentiments of the pastoral inhabitants of the south | 
of Scotland, in their own language and modes of expression, induced his 
literary friends at Newhail to urge him to make an etfort in which these | 
powers might haye more scope. He was furnished with the story which | 
serves as framework of the drama by Dr. Pennecuik, a brother poet of 
some local celebrity, who, in 1715, published a “ Description of Tweed-dale,” | 
and up to 1703 was proprietor of Newhall, the locality of which best _ 


_ ture, and that keep it there. It is 


auswers the topography of the poem. Ramsay himself appears to have felt 
that, as this was his most ambitious attempt, it was also his greatest 
achievement, and did justice to his genius. 


The story would need no telling to Scottish readers, for, as we have 
said, all Scotland knows it ; but to Englishmen The Gentle Shepherd 
is little more than a name, and some of them may therefore be 
interested to learn his history. Patie, then, the Gentle Shepherd, 
is in love with Peggy, and Patie’s friend Roger is in love with 
Peggy's friend Jenny. Roger is timid and Jenny coy; but Patie 
and Peggy are true lovers and demonstrative, and no hindrance 
from within or from without interferes with their love-making. 
Suddenly, however, the King is restored, and Sir William, the 
loyal laird, is restored to house and home :— 

Now Cromwell’s gone to Nick; and ane call’d Monk 

Has play’d the Rumple a right slee begunk, 

Restor’d King Charles, and ilka things in tune ; 

And Habby says, we'll see Sir William soon. 


But the return of the laird, which spreads such joy over the whole 
country, is likely to disturb most sadly the plot of the little drama. 
Patie, till now the pride and darling of the shepherds, turns out to 
be Sir William’s son, left with the faithful Symon till times grew 
better; and the laird’s son cannot of course marry a shepherdess. 
But Mause, the old witch as folks thought her, is equal to the occa- 
sion, and proves Peggy to be the long lost child of Sir William’s 
sister, and therefore Patie’s cousin. All, it need not be said, ends 
in general marrying and giving in marriage; the sour rival is dis- 
posed of, the wicked uncle who has wished to rob Peggy of her 
inheritance is threatened with immediate extinction, and Sir 
William settles down in his restored mansion as presiding genius of 
the fields. Thus it will be seen that there is not much intricacy 
in the plot or subtlety in the characters. It is not subtlety or 
intricacy that is wanted in such a play; itis homely truth, with 
just enough mystery to excite the rustic curiosity, and poetic jus- 
tice distributing rewards and punishments with an even hand. 
These are the charms of The Gentle Shepherd, and hence its undying 
popularity in the land where its scenes and its strange language are 
familiar. Racy of the soil it is; its heroes and heroines are such as 
the Pentland hills might still produce in plenty—fine stalwart lads, 
with bright eyes and springing step; fair lassies, red-cheeked and 
ripe, and straight as sapling pines. Smart dialogue, songs that you 
can scarce help singing, fresh rustic badinage, the tricks of the old 
humourist whom the country folk think “in compact with 
Auld Nick,” the grave yeoman loyalty of Symon and Glaud, 
the patriarchal dignity of Sir William—these are the quulities 
that hate given The Gentle Shepherd its position in Scottish litera- 

diffreult to quote any passage, 
for the lancuage is to a Southron unintelligible except with a 
glossary. But we will give one of the most famous pieces, and 
leave our readers to interpret the difficulties by the aid of the 
glossaries contained in either of the editions that we are review- 
ing. Here is a part of the celebrated dialogue between the twa 
maidens Peggy and Jenny, on the joys and sorrows of marriage :— 


JENNY. 


Hey, “ Bonny lass of Branksome!” or ’t be lang, 
Your witty Pate will put you in a sang. 
O ’tis a pleasant thing to be a bride! 
Syne whinging gets about your ingle-side, 
Yelping for this or that with fasheous dir, 
To mak’ them brats then ye maun toil and spin. 
Ae wean fa’s sick, an scads itself wi’ brue, 
Ane breaks his shin, anither tines his shove ; 
The “ Deil gaes o’er John Wabster,” hame grows hell, 
hen Pate misca’s ye waur than tongue can tell. 
PEGGY. 
Yes, it’s a heartsome thing to be a wife, 
When round the ingle-edge young sprouts are rife. 
Gif I'm sae happy, I shall have delight 
To hear their little plaints, and keep them right. 
Wow, Jenny! can there greater pleasure be, 
Than see sic we tots toolying at your knee ; 
When ’a they ettle at, their greatest wish, 
Is to be made of, and obtain a kiss ? 
Can there be toil in tenting day and night 
The like of them, when love makes care delight ? 
JENNY. 
But poortith, Peggy, is the warst of ‘a, 
Gif o’er your heads ill chance should beggary draw ; 
There little love or canty cheer can come 
Frae duddy doublets and a pantry toom. 
Your nowt may die; the spate may bear away 
Frae atf the howns your dainty rucks of hay ; 
The thick-blawn wreaths of snaw, or blashy thows 
May smoor your wethers and may rot your ewes: 
A dyvour buys your butter, woo, and cheese, 
But or the day of payment breaks and flees ; 
With glooman brow the laird seeks in his rent,— 
*Tis no to gie; your iwerehant’s to the bent: 
His honour maunna want, he poinds your gear ; 
Syne driven frae house and hald, where will ye steer? 
Dear Meg, be wise, and lead a single life ; 
Troth, it’s nae mows to be a married wife. 
PEGGY. 
May sic ill luck befa’ that silly she 
ha has sic fears, for that was never me. 
Let towk bode weel, and strive to do their best ; 
Nae mair’s requir’d—let heaven make out the rest. 
I’ve heard my honest uncle aften say 
That lads should a’ for wives that’s virtuous pray ; 
For the maist thrifty man could never get 
A well-stor’d room, unless his wife wad let. 
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Wherefore nocht shall be wanting on my part | 
To gather wealth to raise my shepherd’s heart. 
Whate’er he wins I'll guide with canny care, 
And win the vogue at market, tron, or fair, 
For halesome, clean, cheap and sufficient ware. 
A flock of lambs, cheese, butter, and some woo, 
Shall first be sald to pay the laird his due ; 
ae a’ behind’s our ain. Thus without fear, 

ith lowe and rowth we thro’ the warld will steer; 
And when my Pate in bairns and gear grows rife, 
He'll bless the day he gat me for his wife. 


Space does not allow us to make extracts from the really brilliant 
Chattertonian of “ The Vision,” or from those poems which 
during Ramsay's lifetime stood next to The Gentle Shepherd in 

pularity—the Fables and Tales, and the Epistles. Quotations, 
| Nama i not necessary now that the poems, both in their 
complete form and in Messrs. Ross's partial reprint, are made 
readily accessible. Ramsay is a poet who deserves to be known 
outside his native country, as Burns is known, and as his pre- 
decessors Dunbar, Gawain Douglas, and Lyndsay ought to be 
known. Like ‘them he is intensely local and vernacular ; but for 
that very reason students of real poetry, that is of native and un- 
conventional “ making,” ought not to lose sight of him. 


FIVE YEARS’ PENAL SERVITUDE.* 


HE preface to this work informs the reader that the publishers, 
before offering it to the public, “have satistied themselves 
that the narrative is what it purports to be—a genuine record of 
five years’ penal servitude by one who endured it.” Even without 
this assurance, internal evidence would certainly lead one to the 
conclusion that the story is true, and probably the first true 
story of the kind that has been committed to print. “Few sub- 
jects perhaps,” says the writer in the opening of the book, “ have 
n more written upon by persons who are either totally ignorant 
of the subject they profess to describe, and (sic) who draw liberal 
draughts on their imaginations, as gg do in descanting of Para- 
dise and Hades.” The author of the present volume had greater 
opportunities than most pam for observing the working of the 
convict system, as, thanks to his education and good behaviour in 
prison, he was placed in several positions where he was a kind of 
overseer of other prisoners; and he thinks, not without reason, 
that his narrative “may not be uninteresting to those who take 
an interest in and are anxious to reform and improve prison disci- 
pline as well as to the general reader.” 

It appears that the teller of the story, having got into some 
commercial scrape and been left in the lurch by a more guilty com- 
panion, was tried at the Old Bailey, and sentenced to five years’ 

al for he had committed. His first 

owledge of prison discipline was acquired in Newgate after he 
had been cond from the magistrate’s court in the City of 
London. The first thing that seems to have struck the 
writer when he was shown into his cell was the oppressive 
neatness and cleanness of everything, which will have impressed 
itself upon every one who has had even a casual survey of a prison 
interior. ‘I have always had,” he writes, “a great aversion to 
dirt ; and, before I came here, thought that nothing could be too 
clean. But so fearfully, spotlessly clean was this terrible little 
cell, that I felt as if a little dirt, if I could only discover it, 
would be a comfort, would give the place a more habitable look.” 
Another disagreeable impression was caused by the discovery of 
a spy-hole in the door, through which every movement of a pri- 
soner could be watched without his suspecting it. The writer had 
a perhaps juster cause for irritation when he was marched into 
yn and told that he must hold both his hands behind his back 
as he walked. On the whole, however, it would seem that 
prisoners awaiting their trial in Newgate have not much to 
complain of. They can, by paying for it, get in their meals from 
a cook-shop over the way, and get another prisoner to do the 
menial work of cleaning their cells. The general impression of 
the author of Five Years’ Penal Servitude, in comparing Newgate 
with the other prisons he went through, was that the whole 
system was a bad copy of that of some other place. “The 
discipline was strict in some things and lax in others. There was 
a great deal of show and fussiness—very many irritating regu- 
lations that had no earthly use. The place is made too much of 
a City show, where aldermen and other civic authorities are 
fond of bringing their friends to see how cleverly the great City 
manages everything—prisonsamong others.” This kind of vulgar, 
morbid curiosity is of course a very bad thing; but it is difficult 
to see how any stop can be put to it. The authorities cannot 
well be denied access to the prison, and nothing but good taste 
on their own part can prevent a misuse of their opportunities. It 
would, however, be easy enough to put a stop to such petty an- 
noyances as making “ untried, unconvicted men” march to chapel 
with their hands behind their backs. The writer, a short time 
after conviction, was taken to Millbank, and on the prisoners’ 
arrival one of the chief warders read out to them the prison rules, 
and the regulations as to marks and remission of time : 

Every prisoner on first entering the convict service has to undergo nine 


months of separate confinement in a cell by himself, working in that cell, 


and never leaving it except for exercise or to goto chapel. During that 


* Five Years’ Penal Servitude. By One who has Endured it. London: 
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nine months no remission is given ; but for the remainder of his time, if he 
obtains the fu!l quantum of eight marks a day, which can only be earned 
by e conduct and the completion of his day’s work, whatever that may 
be, he is allowed a remission of equal to three months in each year, or one 


| fourth of his sentence, except the nine months. The full amount of marks 
| for a man to earn in a year is 2,920. If less than this number are carned 


then so much remission is lost. It is very seldom a man gocs through a 
whole term of service without losing some marks. I reckoned very quickly 
that it was just possible I could get twelve months and three weeks remis- 
sion off my five years. I actually got off twelve months and ten days. On 
this mark system I shall have a good deal to say further on. Like all other 
human systems it is not perfection, though good in theory. 

Presently he had to exchange his dress for the prison uniform, 
his own clothes and belongings being put aside ina bundle. He 
asked to keep his toothbrush, but the chief warder told him that 
if he was icular about his teeth he must make shift with his 
towel. The writer was fortunate in being told off to work in the 
tailors’ shop, at the head of which was a good-humoured Trish 
warder, who was much liked by the prisoners, and was of a far 
better character than, it would seem, are many of the warders. 
“ With some exceptions,” says the writer, “the wardersare as bad 
a lot of men as can be found, and many of them are, if anything, 
worse than the prisoners.” This is a strong statement, and eet 
bably some allowance must be made for prejudice; but that t 
is at least some truth in it is proved by many stories of the writer's. 
and of other prisoners’ experience. That thewarders should have 
many bad men among them is not surprising if we reflect upon 
the kind of life they lead, upon which point the writer has some 
pertinent remarks :— 

Old soldiers make the best officers. The life suits them, and they are 
used to a somewhat similar discipline. My only wonder is that any man 
who can earn a crust outside, by any other means, ever enters such a 
service. Many try it, and after a few months leave it in disgust. Their 
life is but very little better than the prisoners’. I can well understand a 
man continuing in the police force: the life is active, the man has plenty 
of change, and he is generally respected. A convict warderis a man con- 
tinually in a tiger’s cage. With few exceptions, the men he is placed over 
are great scoundrels, with but few redeeming qualities, who hate the 
warders placed over them, regarding every one of the prison authorities as 
their natural enemies. 

A warder comes on duty at six in the morning, and, with the exception 
of meal-times, is with the prisoners till nine at night. E altern:te- 
Sunday he is off duty. How much better is this than the life ef the 
prisoners themselves? I have said they are a bad lot—the majority of 
them. I shall, when we get to Dartmoor, tell of a few of their “litile 
games.” I will now give an instance of a case where an officer, not acting 
“ square” with a prisoner, got “ planted” and “sucked in” “to rights.” 
The result was, he got his full deserts. 

The story which mores relates how a warder undertook to- 
convey money to one of the prisoners under his charge, and appro- 
priated it to himself. This was discovered by the prisoner's. 
friends, who revenged themselves by sending flash notes to the 
warder, who as usual converted them to his own use, and was 
convicted of passing forged notes. Later on, in the account of 
Dartmoor, we hear more of the faults of the warders, some of 
whom, it is said, “take a delight in causing a prisoner all the 
ible inconvenience they can, knowing the man cannot retaliate 
or even protect himself.” This is illustrated by many anecdotes,, 
the most striking of which relates to an assistant warder, who 
used when on duty “to look deliberately around to see whom he: 
could annoy,” and who, when he had the duty of searching the 
prisoners’ cells, was in the habit of making wonderful discoveries 
of contraband articles. “He got many men into trouble. It was. 
no use @ man’s protesting he had never seen this or that before. A 
prisoner’s word is never taken against an officer’s.” This warder's. 
crowning feat was the discovery of a formidable piece of iron in the 
cell of a man who had been in serious trouble before. The writer 
points out that the possession of this iron was supposed to indicate. 
an intention either to escape or to attack a warder. “ As to 
tting out, no man but a madman would try to make his escape 
getting out of a cell;” and if the man wished to attack a 
warder his wooden stool would be a much more efficient weapon 
than an iron holdfast. However, the man in whose cell the iron 
was found was flogged. It was supposed that the Governor had 
some suspicion that the disco was not a genuine one, as the 
warder was told off to some other duty. “The men one and all 
took such a hatred to him, and so unmistakably expressed it, not 
only in words but in most significant looks, that he was afraid to 
go out with any of the bog gangs for fear he should have been set 


As the writer drew near the end of his term of imprisonment 
he was appointed to assist the engineer who was superintending the 
new works at Dartmoor, and this appointment saved him from the 
annoyance at the hands of the warders which he had before to com- 
plain of, as, curiously enough, he had the whole direction of the 
cleaning and papering of the warders’ quarters, a power which en- 
sured his being civilly treated. His position also gave him a favour- 
able opportunity for seeing the working of convict labour, and his 
conclusion was that the work done is, considering the circumstances, 
of surprisingly good quality. He was also fully confirmed in his 

opinion of the warders, who, he thinks, should be 
chosen as much as possible from among retired soldiers and sailors. 
As it is, according to the writer, the general run of warders are 
men who take to the employment as a last resource, and who, 
from having been in @ state approaching destitution, are suddenly 
put into a position of authority. “The scheming and intriguing 
that goes on among the warders, one against.the other, no one but 
those who have to do with them ean conceive.” 

In the last chapter of the book the writer gives his views upon 
prison reform. He considers that the glaring evil of the present 
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system is the mixing together of hardened offenders with com- 
paratively innocent men, who are in many cases corrupted by the 
companionship into which they are thrown. He thinks that long 
sentences for first offences are also a great mistake. “Shorter 
periods of imprisonment, and that of a much severer nature 
as — discipline, food, and treatment altogether, I believe 
would be found to be more effective, and it would not lead 
to so much evil in its effects on the families of men con- 
victed.” Indeed the writer goes so far as to assert that a 
really severe sentence of one year would be a more efficient 
deterrent than the present comparatively mild sentences of five or 
seven years. For second comers he thinks that agree | stopping 
short of cruelty can be too severe; and he proposes to have tlog- 
gings administered in separate doses at long intervals instead of 
all at once, as tion which does not strike us as very happy. 
As to the question of what to do with prisoners, he believes that 
transportation would be much better than “ crowding together in 
English prisons a number of men”; and says that the Association 


Rooms at Dartmoor are “ class-rooms in the college of vice.” 
He ts that the next official inspection of Dartmoor should 
be e without previous notice, in which case the Director would 


see much that is generally put out of sight when he arrives. It is 
tolerably obvious from the whole book that there is plenty of room 
for reform in the convict system, and the writer’s own suggestions 
are not without their value. 


ST. ANDREW’S, PLYMOUTH.* 


Ww. are always glad to welcome such a careful monograph as 
Mr. Brooking Rowe’s description of the church and parish 
of St. Andrew in Plymouth. The well-ascertained and thoroughly 
digested history of a parish may often throw no small amount of 
light on events which belong to the wider history of the country ; 
and the changes and development of a town are generally more or 
less reflected in the architecture and monuments of its principal 
church. Why Mr. Rowe should in this case have contined the 
results of his labours to the select few who may be lucky enough 
to get hold of his privately printed volume we cannot tell. Biblio- 
maniacs of the old type no doubt find a considerable charm in the 
“ only fifty copies,” or “ only ten, large pipers” which make their 
own treasure so much more precious. But, as a rule, the treasures 
thus jealously guarded are of very questionable value to the outeide 
world. Here is an rt pho which many an “ outside ” anti- 
quary or historian woul eartily glad to possess, but of which 
he may find it difficult even to get a ght. 

St. Andrew’s—for some centuries the only church in Plymouth 
—has of late years been raised to especial prominence by the 
manner in which it has been made to combine in one of the most 
striking and picturesque architectural groups in the West of Eng- 
land. There may be defects and errors in the new Town Hall of 
Plymouth ; but it is impossible to deny that its varied outlines and 
grandly broken masses give it an interest which carries us straight 
away to Yprés or Courtray, suggesting as it does the stadthouse 
of just such a long established centre of commerce. It forms one 
side of an ag “place,” and is fronted by other municipal build- 
ings of similar character. Its great tower soars high above many 
a smaller fléche and turret ; and, it must be confessed, somewhat 
dwarfs the ancient tower of St. Andrew’s, which rises at the far 
end of the opening. The church has but lately emerged 
from a complete restoration at the hands of Sir Gilbert Scott. 
As it now stands, it is a Perpendicular building having three aisles 
of equal breadth, and ending, eastward, at the same line. Thus 
the cel does not project; and within, the division is marked 
he wide and lofty arch, above which the roof hardly rises at all. 

ese are Devonshire peculiarities. The chancel arch and the 
chancel are rarely much developed. The separation was marked by 
those superb screens of carved woodwork for which the county is 
so justly famed, but which, it may be feared, are rapidly passing 
away, partly from neglect, and y from the zeal ot “ restorers” 
of the sort. Nowhere is such a screen more called for than in 
St. Andrew's. The old woodwork has long been swept away. A 
new screen, which need not be too high or too close, would give 
great additional dignity and interest to the interior. 

But this Perpendicular church represents one of much earlier 
date. alate 9 it is true, is not one of the oldest towns of the 
West. It grew out of the fishing village of Sutton, which be- 
longed, in part at any rate, from a period before the Conquest, to 
the Collegiate Church of Plympton, whose secular Canons were 
replaced by Augustinians under William of Warelwast, the 
second Norman Bishop of Exeter. The house of Plympton, which 
became the richest monastery in Devonshire, stood at the head of 
the long estuary into which falls the rapid stream of the Plym. 
The Priors cared ly for Sutton, where was an excellent 
harbour. Under their nursing the place rapidly developed, and 
became, as early as the reign of Edward L., one of the principal 
ports from which merchant ships and others sailed for Guienne 
and harbours of western France. There was cer- 
tainly a church at Sutton in the days of the Red King; 
and the parish or district then attached to it extended 
over a great range of country between the sea on one side and the 

* The Ecclesiastical History of Old Plymouth: and the Parish, Vicars, 
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rivers Plym and Tamar on the east and west. Such a district, 
with but one church, implies, or seems to imply, as in the case of 
the vast parishes of southern Yorkshire, a thinly scattered popula- 
tion. Gradually, outlying chapels arose, as at Stonehouse, at 
Pennycross (the name, Pen-y-crwys, the “ height of the cross,” is 
one of the lingering British relics of the country), and at St. 
Budeaux. Still, the people were obliged to betake themselves to 
the mother-church for baptism, fur marriage, and for burial until 
so late as 1482, when the church or chapel of St. Budeaux was 
rebuilt, and obtained special ecclesiastical privileges. By that time 
the church of St. Andrew had become what we now see it. The 
Norman building had been gradually removed and replaced by 
Perpendicular work. Aisle succeeded to aisle ; and at last, in 1441, 
one Thomas Yogze, a merchant of Plymouth, undertook to build 
the tower if the town would be at the cost of what Leland calls 
the “stuffe.” The tower was some time in building, but with 
admirable result. The type is Western, or, we should rather say, 
Devonian, and the details plain. But the massive granite and the 
beauty of proportion make it one of the most satisfactory towers 
of its class with which we are acquainted. Master Yogge built 
for himself a “goodly house” of the same ‘“ moorstone” by the 
side of the churchyard ; but, although he had “two cloaks and 
everything handsome about him,” he had also, like Dogberry, his 
“Josses.” Possibly he took too much upon himself. He had 
served three times as mayor when the townsmen, oe to get 
rid of him, passed a “ bye law” to the effect that no one should be 

ized as a freeman who was not associated with the guild of 
Our Lady and St. George. To this society Yogge did not, or 
could not, belong; he was “ putte out of hys freedom,” and lost in 
consequence his official station, 

Many are the associations which cling round the church which 
was thus completed. Carmelites and Franciscans had already 
built churches in Plymouth, not without considerable opposition 
from the vicars of St. Andrew. A “ fair chapel of St. Catherine ” 
had arisen on the Hoe; and a chapel of St. Nicholas was con- 
spicuous on the rocky island which now bears the name of Sir 
Francis Drake. But the mother-church was still by far the most 
important. To it, immediately on her landing at Plymouth, 
Catherine of Arragon went on foot with her attendants, to give 
thanks for her safety after a long and stormy voyage. She was 
still closely veiled, and no one saw her face until long after she 
had passed out of Devonshire; but this was the spot of English 

ound on which she first knelt. Into this church, on a Sunday 
in the year 1580, the news was brought that Sir Francis Drake 
had returned “from his yoiage about the earth.” The people 
flocked out to the Hoe and to the Barbacan to greet him and his 
mariners with “draughtes of wine and drinking of healthes,” 
whilst “the great ordinance were let off.’ The Puritans of the 
town must have been somewhat scandalized ; but they were not 
perhaps then much in the ascendant. At any rate we find that, 
about the same time, “my lord Busshoppe’s players ” were duly 
welcomed in Plymouth, each receiving 13s. 4d. for his share in the 
acer sane In 1657, Admiral Blake, returning from the 

anaries, died at the entrance of the Sound. His body was 
brought on shore and embalmed; “his bowells buried here by 
the Mayor’s seat dore, his corps at Westminster among the kings.” 
(It may be as well to mention that, according to Clarendon, the 
body of Blake was conveyed to London by land, with much cere- 
mony. This was not the case. It was transported by sea, a 
parently in his own ship.) Charles II., with the Duke of York, 
visited Plymouth in the August of 1667. On this occasion a throne 
with a canopy was erected in front of the altar of St. Andrew's 
Church ; and the king “ toucht for the evill” there. And so we 
come down to later days, when Sir Joshua Reynolds and Dr. 
Johnson, during their visit to the West, repaired to the church for 
the express purpose of hearing a sermon from the vicar, Zachary 
Mudge—a man, as Johnson wrote of him, “equally eminent for 
his virtues and abilities; at once beloved as a companion, and 
reverenced as a pastor.” 

Dr. Mudge hardly attained much distinction beyond his native 
county; and he is now best remembered as the “ ghost” of a re- 
markable story told by Sir Walter Scott in his Demonology. He 
was known to be on his death-bed when the members of a club to 
which he belonged met on their accustomed evening. Suddenly 
the Doctor appeared among them, stood at the table for a moment, 
bent his head to the company, and departed without a word. Two 
of the members went at once to his house, and brought back word 
that Dr. Mudge had just died. There could be no doubt about the 
reality of the apparition; but some time afterwards his nurse 
confessed that she had left him for a short time, and was horrified 
at finding him absent on her return. He came back and died; 
having no doubt remembered, in his half-conscious condition, that 
it was the evening on which he always joined the club. Of other 
vicars of St. Andrew’s two only are noticeable—the Cardinal 
Adrian de Castello, who of course was never resident, but who re- 
ceived this preferment through the influence of Henry VII., who 
afterwards made him successively Bishop of Hereford and of Bath 
and Wells; and George Hughes, a Puritan divine, whose fame is 
in the pages of Calamy. He was vicar from 1643 to 1662, when 
he was expelled, imprisoned on St. Nicholas Island, and, on his 
release, forbidden to live within twenty miles of Plymouth. He 
died at Kingsbridge, and his “fi nt and ever-honoured 
memory” is honoured bya tablet in the church there. His dis- 
courses, one of which is entitled “The Art of Embalming Dead 
Saints,” and another, “The Wo-Joy Trumpet,” were so unusual 
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that even “ malignants” flocked to hear them; and he sometimes 
preached, it is said, before Prince Rupert and his officers. 

The registers of St. Andrew’s begin in 1581. There may have 
been an earlier book, since those of St. Budeaux begin in 1538, 
the year in which parish registers were first ordered to be re- 
gularly kept and at any rate there was much agitation when the 
rumour of the proposed novelty reached Devonshire. In 1536 
Sir Piers Edgcumbe writes to Cromwell as follows :— 


Hyt ys now comme to my knolegge this 20 daye of Apryll by a ryght 
trew honest man, a servant of myn, that ther is moche secrett & several 
communycacyons amongges the K 
sundry places with in the scheres off Cornwall and Devonsher, be in 
feer an 
meane, to geve in commaundement to the parsons & vycars off every 

risse, that they schulde make a booke, and surely to be kept, wher in to 

specyffyyd the namys off as many as be weddyd, and the namys off them 
that be buryyed, & off all those that be crystyned. . . . . Ther mys- 
trust ys that somme charges, more than has byn in tymys past, schall growe 
to theym by this occasyon off regesstrynge off thes thyngges ; wher in, yif 
itt schall please the Kyngge’s Majeste to put them yowte off dowte, in my 
poar ae schall encresse moche harty loff. . . . Scrybelyed in hast. 


The dread of “somme charges” has, we may be sure, been the 
origin of many a commotion, as the Western rising was called in 
the days of Edward VI. Many of the town documents, and 
among them perhaps the first register, were then burut. The 
Pilgrimage of Grace, which broke out in 1536, delayed the order 
for the enforcement of registration until 1538, two years after the 
letter of Sir Piers Edgeumbe. There are few entries of interest in 
the registers of St. Andrew's. Mr. Rowe s ts that the word 
“ chested,” which occurs frequently in the register of burials, until 
about 1653, implies that the fashion for the poorer people to be 
buried in a coffin had not long set in; and it is certain that in some 
country parishes there was ir use down to a later date a public 
chest or coffin, which was kept in the church, and in which the 
body was carried to the grave. During the sieges of Plymouth by 
Prince Rupert, thereare many entries in the churchwarden’s accounts 
“ for making graves for slaine souldiers, poor folkes, and cavallards,” 
the last being “ cavalier” soldiers killed in the skirmishes which went 
on about the town. There are the usual entries for payments 
to the ringers—“ for ringing in remembrance of God's gracious 
deliverance of this land from the Spanish invasion (this was on the 
Sunday before the 25th of July, “being the day the Spanish 
penn 4 was seene on this coast,” when the Mayor and Aldermen 
wore their scarlet and feasted on “ wine and cake”) ; “ for ringing 
when the newes came of a Triennial Parliament”; “ for Hoptan’s 
overthrow ”; “in memorial of the Sabbath Day fight”; and “ at 
the news of Kirk's relieving Londonderry.” A “solemn ringing” 
on the anniversary of Queen Elizabeth's accession was continued 
so late as 1820. And among other notices we have, in 1683— 
“ Paid Mr. Philip Pearse for drawing the picture of King Charles I., 
which, by consent of the Bishop, was set up this yeare in memory 
of his sacred name, whoe dyed a martyr for the Church of England 
by the bloody and barbarous rebells and sectaryes, 1648.” It is 
worth noting that the first church-rate levied in the parish was 
after the great storm of 1703, in which Winstanley and his light- 
house on the Eddystone perished. The church was greatly injured 
on this occasion. The bells are not ancient. They were cast in 
1749 by Thomas Bilbie, who records his work in more than one 
on :— 


ate 


Thomas Bilbie cast us all. 
Thomas Bilbie cast all wee. 


There are a few noteworthy monuments, and one or two which be- 
longed to the earlier church. Charles Mathews, the comedian, 
who died in Plymouth in 1835, has a tablet with a long poetical 
inscription. 

Mr. Rowe has followed the history of the church of St. Budeaux, 
the most important daughter of St. Andrew's, with not less minute- 
ness. The church stands finely on a high wooded bluff above the 
Tamar, where, according to the local tradition, St. Budoc, coming 
from Ireland, built for himself an oratory, having been warned not 
to cross the stream which separated him from Cornwall. Besides 
this, there are only two churches in this country dedicated to St. 
Budoc—one in Oxford, the history of which it might be 
worth while to examine, and one in the Cornish deanery of 
Kerrier. A family which, taking its name from the a, was 
known as “ Budockshed,” or “ Butshed,” was long resident here ; 
and to one of them, Roger Budockshed, the building of the exist- 
ing church is attributed, but with doubtful truth, although Prince, 
in his Worthies of Devon, adds to the statement :—“ See his fate, 
or rather, the inscrutable event of Providence; this gentleman’s 
own daughter was the very first that handseld it, the place of her 
burial.” The old house of the Budocksheds, which has long fallen 
from its high estate, was coeval with the chureh. It came at last 
to General Trelawny, who had been aide-de-camp to the great 
Duke of Matthicongh His son, Sir William, was the first patron 
of ornamental gardening in this part of England. He been 
Governor of Jamaica; and numerous shrubs and trees were im- 
= by him from America for the gaylens which he formed at 

t. Budeaux. Rhododendrons, kalmias, and azaleas here flowered 
for the first time in Devonshire. Some rare plants still remain in 
the terraced gardens, and there is a magnificent avenue of yews 
which is perhaps of older date. 

The parish register of St. Budeaux records the martiage of Sir 
Francis Drake and Newman, who, as she was also buried 
here, was probably a native of the place. This is the lady of whom 
the Devonshire tradition runs that, not having heard from her 


gge’s sojettes; & that of them in | 
mystrust, what the Kyngge’s Hyghnes & hys Conseyll schulde | 


husband, the “ old warrior,” for seven years, she concluded that he 
was dead, and agreed to marry again. But as she stood in church 
with her intended husband a cannon ball burst through the pave- 
ment and fell between them. “That,” she exclaimed, “is the 
signal of Drake. He is still living. There must be neither troth 
nor ring between me and thee.” -Sir Francis, it may be added, has 
the reputation in the West of having been a great ician. By 
far the most remarkable vicar of St. Budeaux was a Mr. Alcock, 
who held the living from 1732 to about 1788. He was at once 
priest, doctor, and lawyer; an occasional cock-fighter; a good 
farmer; an earnest maintainer of the excellent qualities of Devon- 
shire cider; a rare scholar; and, if we — contemporary 
descriptions, an eloquent preacher. It was Mr. Alcock who sent 
to Sir Joshua Reynolds an inscription for the portrait of himself, 
which the great painter had just presented to the Corporation of 
Plympton :— 

Laudat Romanus Raphaelem, Grecus Apellem, 

Plympton Reynolden jactat, utrique parem. 
But Sir Joshua would not allow the lines to be attached to his 


picture. 


COACHES.* 


fa unfortunate Edward Courtenay, Earl of Devonshire, 
having been imprisoned for fourteen years in the Tower for 
the crime of being cousin to the royal family, was liberated by 
Queen Mary and sent abroad. At Venice he was out hawking on 
one of the islands when a sudden storm came on. He was drenched 
with rain, and caught cold or ague. Getting worse, he repaired to 
Padua, and there died. The English Ambassador to Venice re- 
rted his death to the Queen, and his letter is among the State 
Rens. He says that Courtenay travelled from Venice to Padua 
in “a certain uneasy kind of waggon called a coche.” We recom- 
mend this anecdote to Mr. Thrupp for his next edition, as it con- 
tains an early notice of the coach by name which has escaped him. 
He tells us that the word has the same sound in all Euro 
languages, and that it is derived from the town of Kotze in 
Hungary, where coaches were first built. One made at Kotze was 
sent to Paris for Charles VII. in 1457. In England the first was 
made in 1555 for Henry Manners, second 1 of Rutland. 
Taylor the “ Water Poet” complains in 1605 that coaches 
“have increased with a mischiet and have ruined the trade 
of the waterman.” The waterman long survived his traffic 
on the “silent highway,” and to this day the attendant at 
a cabstand is called a waterman, though he may not be 
directly descended from the old boatmen, but may derive his 
name from plying the pump-handle. The oldest examples of 
coaches now in existence seem to be at Coburg; a place, indeed, 
which contains many other interesting objects, especially of art, 
but which has seldom been visited by any English travellers except 
Her Majesty. Among them Mr. Thrupp mentions a carriage built 
for the wedding of the Elector John Cassimir in 1584, and of 
another built for the same duke’s second marriage, both of which 
are still in the ducal coachhouse at that remote town. With them 
is a smaller one still older, as it was made for the wedding of Duke 
John Frederick with Sybilla of Cleves, sister of Anne, the fuurth 
wife of Henry VIII. At Verona there are two small coach- 
bodies which are commonly said to have been used by Dante. 
Mr. Thrupp gives a sketch of one of them. The arms on the panels 
prove that it was made for the marriage of Ginevra Allegri, the 
t’s last descendant, with Count Sarego, in 1549. It is beauti- 
Fally shaped and ornamented, but is only a skeleton, to be covered 
‘when in use with curtains, There were sumptuary laws in Italy 
in the sixteenth century against the excessive use of silk, em- 
broidery, and velvet in the coverings of coaches. A hundred years 
elapsed before glass windows or complete doors superseded cur- 
tains; and in country places curtained carriages of various 
kinds may yet perhaps be found. They were not uncommon in 
Treland a few years ago. In 1670 springs were first used. 
At this period a wheeled vehicle, which Mr. Thrupp describes 
as compounded of a wheel-barrow and a sedan-chair, was in use in 
Paris. It was called a brouette, and had two wheels and a pair of 
long shafts, between which a man ran. Mr. Thrupp strangely ob- 
serves upon the Japanese jin-rik-sha, that it is a revival of the 
brouette ; but the jin-rik-sha was probably in existence hundreds, 
if not thousands, of years before the French wheelbarrow was in- 
vented. It was to the brouette that springs were first applied. By 
this time coaches had become so far common in England that 
even Mr. Samuel Pepys, about 1668, determined to buy one, and 
before the end of the year he boasts that he has been abroad with 
his wife the first time he ever rode in his own coach. In another 
hundred years the first treatise on coach-building was published 
in Paris; but even then the springs were of very primi- 
tive design, and jolting rough enough to break bones must have 


been the portion of travellers. . 
en is nothing in which the present day differs more from that 
of our 


t-grandfathers than in this one particular of travelling. 
When Tonalin was so difficult that it was a journey to go 
to the next parish or the market town travellers were an 


exception. Only people of t wealth and their companions 
made tours. Dr. to Scotland was 
* The 


History uf Coaches. By G. A. Thrupp. London: Kerby & 
Endean. 1877. 
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of years of careful planning and preparation. The chances of ’ peo le who want to be able to distinguish between berlins, 


a coach breaking down were so great that a long journey 
was of necessity made on horseback, and lawyers rode circuit, 
ladies rode to balls, brides rode to church. Even if coaches had 
been made as they axe made now, they would have been useless on 
the roads. Wherever the soil was clay, roads were practically 
aseless except in dry weather. Sussex has hardly yet lost its bad 
name for ruts; and even in London the streets were far from 
smooth. We do not know how much we owe to Macadam, and 
the beautiful simplicity of his invention may lead us sometimes 
almost to wonder if it really was an invention at all. No doubt 
railways have thrown mere country roads into the shade; the 
Queen’s highway, like the Queen's peace, is little more than a 
figure of speech, but coach-building flourishes more than ever. 
It used to be prophesied that steam would supersede horses, and 
that coach-builders, as well as horse-dealers, would be ruined. 
The result has been just the contrary, and it would be easy to 


show that, by so greatly increasing the number of travellers, steam | heviies. 


has increased the numbers of vehicles required for their use; 
though we have heard of a modern undertaker who com- 
plained that London business was slack because people who used 
to die in town now go to the country for that purpose. Four- 


_landaus, curricles, tilburies, broughams, phaetons, briskas, stan- 
hopes, and many more, and to know why they were called by 
such names, will find full information here. There are many 
youn of all kinds, ranging from an Egyptian chariot to a modern 
rench diligence, and the text is much elucidated by them. 
During the lectures Mr. Thrupp made use of some full-sized 
drawings by M. Dupont of Paris. He says:— 

These drawings were quite works of art, and by means of them M. 
Dupont is educating the artistic taste of every manutactory which procures 
his aid. How much better our carriages would be if we worked from draw- 
ings as carefully planned out and executed as these. . I trust the 


| day is not far distant when every workman will see that his son learns 


drawing as part of his education, and as the essential preliminary to any 
technical education which is to follow. 


| We can heartily echo Mr. Thrupp's wish, and not with respect to 


in-Hand Clubs flourish, and coach-building has arrived at such a | 


pitch of perfection that a driver can apply his drag, can raise and 
turn back his carriage roof, can let down the steps and open the 
door without moving from his seat; while of some American 

ns for trotting-matches Mr. Thrupp tells us that a man 
can lift one of them without assistance, and can set it on its 
wheels again if it is upset. Though the American “buggy” is so 
light, it is not adapted for our smooth roads. There is a tremu- 
lous motion which is disagreeable if the road is hard; but the 
extreme lightness enables it to “recover itself at any obstacle,” 
and to “ travel with facility over very rough roads.” There is a 
great demand for these w: . 
cheap as well as durable. Their cheapness, Mr. Thrupp considers, 
is owing to the intelligence of the American workman, who “ finds 
out the value of machinery and desires to use and improve it. 


Instead of fearing rivalry, he welcomesit.” There isa very different | 
In this country machinery is little | 
used for coach-building,except in patent-wheel factories ; but, “until | 


account of English workmen. 
the use of machinery is adopted more generally in London, it is prob- 
able that the trade of building carriages for export will drift more 
and more to the provinces and to the Continent.” This is a sad 
account; but the only thing strange about it is that similar 
accounts come from all quarters and from the centres of all kinds 
of manufactures. Our noble friend the British working-man is no 
lover of machinery. It now takes, as Mr. Thrupp asserts, from two 
to three months to build a brougham, five weeks being consumed 
simply in preparing the w and iron-work. Jn America 
rapidity, which means cheapness, is attained by “ making large 
numbers to the same pattern, by as cast-iron clips and 
couplings, and stays, by the use of machinery in sawing and 
shaping, grooving and morticing the timbers.” That such contri- 
vances are not in use here must probably be attributed to the 
suicidal policy of the Trade-Unions. 

In reading Mr. Thrupp’s interesting lectures, delivered at the 
rooms of the Society of Arts in 1876, of which the present 
volume is a report, nothing strikes us more than the slowness with 
which any great improvement in coach-building made its way. 
People probably bought a coach, as they married a wife, for better 
for worse ; and if they were unlucky in their first choice, could not 
alter it, at any rate for many years. The slowness is apparent 
even in the matters of ornament. “ When the first coach quarters 
were covered with leather, they were nailed on, and the nails 
showed, After 1660 these nail-heads were covered with a strip of 
metal, made to imitate a row of beads; from this practice arose 
the name of ‘ beading,’ which has been retained, although beading 
is now made in a continuous leveY piece, either rounded or 
angular.” Of steel springs, the greatest improvement made in the 
seventeenth century, we read that they were first applied to the 
brouette which we have already mentioned; but even a cen- 
tury later they were by no means universal. Mr. Thrupp never- 
theless remarks “that one hundred years ago the art 
of coach-building was in some respects equal to that of 
the present -” Of the ancient carriages in which the 
Queen, the Lord Mayor, and the Speaker sometimes appear, 
accounts, A number of State coaches 


deur by exaggerating the size of some of the parts. The height 
is twelve feet, and the Jength twenty-four, and the corners are 
supported by four figures of tritons. The weight is stated to be 
four tons, which, considering the immense size, is not excessive. 
i iage was built in 1761, and the City Coach is a few years 
older, having been made in 1757. 
On the whole, Mr. Thrupp has very successfully narrated the 
history of coaches from a coach-builder’s point of view. His 
le, like so many of the vehicles he describes, is sometimes a 
little heavy, and occasionally he has failed to arrange his in- 


ns in the colonies, and they are | 


coach-building alone. Strange to say, there is very little in 
the book about carriage-painting, and little or nothing about 


TWO MINOR NOVELS.* 


Cc is almost tempted to suppose that Mr. Peter Athelby, the 
author of Merry and Grave, must be our old acquaintance 
Mr. Edward Garrett, who has told us year after year of dustmen 
and other sinners who, being converted, take to oiling their 
hair on Sundays before ag go to chapel, and, laying down their 
pipe and pot, indulge in the modest refreshment of ginger-beer 
and buns. Itis ot course possible, however, that some Sunday 
| school teacher may have so read and read again Mr. Garrett's 
stories that he has caught his peculiar style, and at his first essay 
has equalled his master. If this is the case, Mr. Garrett must look 
to his laurels and to his sinners at the same time, for Mr. Peter 
Athelby is a formidable rival. Livy, we remember, was puzzled 
_ as to how he should call .Eneas after his death. We will get over 
_ the difficulty in which we find ourselves, in much the same way 
as he did, and will speak of the author of these stories— 
quemcumque eum dict jus fasque est. The author, then, asserts in 
his introduction that these stories were written many years 
ago. He was one, he tells us, of a family of five who 
boasted of an Uncle David, who had left in manuscript some 
‘themes and essays, with a few chance hymns.” When these 
were read aloud there was a good deal of crying in the family 
party, while the father, with “a certain mistiness in his eyes,” said 
“IT think you will all agree with me that your uncle possessed 
_ some considerable degree of literary talent. It seems to me a pity 

he allowed it to remain hidden.” The father thereupon let his 

spectacles fall quite low on his nose, and said, “I wonder if his 
| talent has in any way descended on any of you.” The result was 

the production of these stories. Why the author should give 
i= this foolish introduction we do not know, except that it 
| makes his book longer by fifteen pages, and at the same time 
| affords him a chance of praising his own writings. He makes his 
father say “gravely,” after reading them through, “ Well, you 
seem, Peter, to have some talent in this line. My advice to you, 
my boy, is make good use of it; don't hide it, or you might -as 
well be without it.” Yet, if we are to believe him, he did hide 
his talent for many a year, till he found “the somewhat musty 
roll, and, thinking they might possibly give a chance half-hour’s 
recreation to some one, he determined to place them before the 
public, whose criticism he humbly deprecates.” Does the author 
really ask the public to believe that these stories were written 
before Mr. Edward Garrett's Premiums Paid to Experience? 
Where, we would ask, did he in that case get such an expression 
as “acertain derogatory sniff”? Derogatory, we remember, was a 
word dear to Mr. Garrett’s own heart, and dear to his converted 
sinners. It was, perhaps, above the converted dustman with the 
oiled hair, but the small but pious tradesmen among whom Mr. 
Garrett is so much at home had it always on their lips. The fol- 
lowing passage, to those who have been privileged to be his readers, 
will carry instant conviction :— 

Excellent housekeeper was she. Not a speck of dust on the furniture, or 
a soil on the carpet; and in the garden in front there were no tall roses 
trailing to the ground, no flower-beds full of weeds. Everything inside and 
out of the house that fell under her dominion was neat, orderly, and well 
regulated. 

But the one thing that wanted most careful attention, the plant that re- 
quired most judicious training-—her nephew’s high, ungoverned spirit—was 
left wholly unattended to. 

We will own that our faith in our theory was a little shaken by 
one of the stories called John Kemp's Red Hair, which really did 


make us laugh more than once. We cannot conceive that Mr. 
Garrett would wish to make any one laugh, for sinners laugh and 
those who do not care for buns and ginger-beer. And we had felt 
still more certain that, even if he wished it, he could never succeed. 
Can there be, after all, a real Peter Athelby, and has he written 
the part of the book that is called Merry while Mr. Garrett 
has supplied the Grave? We merely threw this out as a 
suggestion, leaving it to others to follow it up if they think it worth 
their while. In the fourth story, entitled How He was Tempted, 
the author puts forth all his seriousness. It opens with all the 
m Merry and Grave. By Peter Athelby. London: Samuel Tinsley. 
I 

, Despair. A Tale in One Volume. By H. Richardson Clerk. 


formation so as to relieve it of a tendency to scrappiness. But _ London : Remington & Co, 1877. 


| 
| 
| 
seem to have been built about the same time, the general 
characteristic of each being a rather lumbering body pro- 
fusely carved and gilt, placed on an = lumbering car- 
riage adorned with allegorical figures which seem to hold 
up the body by leather braces. The Queen’s State Coach was | 
built for Coupe TlI. The builder's name is unknown; but | 
Sir William Chambers, whom Mr. Thrupp considers “an amateur,” | 
was the designer. He imparted to it a certain air of massive | * 
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solemnity of a sermon. “Temptation,” it begins, “came to Robert 
Osborne, as it generally comes to most of us, under circumstances 
and at a time when we are most liable to yield.” Robert had a 
cousin Leslie, who, “ with his innate love of the beautiful, had a 
strong inclination for anything of the finer arts, and which, with 
regard to music, developed into a ion, and was a study in 
which he showed no little genius.” The lang: is somewhat 
confusing, perhaps, but we must not be severe as critics ; for, likely 
enough, the temptation to write matically, like all other 
temptations,came upon the author at a time when he was most liable 
toyield. Time went on, “and, to use that much-hackneyed but still 
expressive phrase, Robert, as so many had done before, fell in love.” 
Unfortunately he kept his love to himself, and set off on a voyage 
to America without Netting even Leslie into his secret. The two 

ed,and waves of deep ocean rolled between them, only prophetic, 
though they knew it not, of those deep waters of division whose dark 
current would soon roll between their lives.” In Robert's absence 
Leslie, to use the same much hackneyed but still oe aay phrase, 
fell in love, and in love with the same young lady. Robert, on 
his return, going straight to her house, discovered their “ recipro- 
cated affection.” He thereupon did a thing which, as we should 
have thought, is clean contrary to all medical experience. “ He 
stood mute, still, like a man paralysed.” Though men lysed 
do not generally stand, yet it was happy for Robert that he did so 
in the present case; for, as the author says, “ Perhaps it was this 
very fact of thus standing still, conjoined with the fact of being 
unobserved, that rendered him so far master of himself that he did 
not rush in with violence upon the innocent, happy-looking couple.” 
He meets Leslie coming out of the house, and calls him “a 
sneaking, designing hypocrite.” When he was going on to threaten 
him he “ became dimly conscious of a sound like a low cry, of the 
glimmer of a white dress.” The young lady comes up, and Robert 
walks away. Leslie rides after him, and comes in the dark to a 
dangerous part of the river. Robert sees that he is going to try 
to cross it at the wrong place; but, “like an audible 
whisper in his soul, came a terrible suggestion.” He would 
not warn his cousin of his danger. The cousin gets drowned, as 
every one believes, and Robert looks upon himself as his murderer. 
He keeps out of the way of the young lady, for “‘ he would sooner 
have met an untamed hon or villanous intended burglar than have 
encountered her.” One night, when he was so melancholy that “a 
band of murderous burglars would have been almost welcome,” and 
when “ the fire in the grate burned hollow, and then, with a sudden 
rattling sound collapsed,” Leslie came back, and gave a very 
tedious explanation of his absence. He soon afterwards married 
the young lady, but Robert was in the end rewarded for his 
penitence, for the bride had a younger sister, who at the weddin 
was “the person who kept them all alive with her light-heart 
merriment, the one who piled the shoes ready, and did everything 
that tended to make a diversion.” “ Six years rolled away, and in 
six years,” as the author tells us, “ we may become sorely captive 
to a besetting evil, or gain many telling victories over it.” Robert 
gained the telling victories, married the young lady who had 
“* piled the shoes ready.” Who piled the shoes for them, the author 
has unfortunately forgotten to tell us. Perhaps he thought that 
Robert had been sufficiently rewarded by getting a wife, and did 
not deserve to be honoured as if he had never sinned. 

Never Despair is a story which we can confidently recommend to 
young curates, for the lesson that it teaches is consoling and at the 
same time inspiring, Let them one and all fall in love (to use 
once more that most hackneyed, but still expressive, phrase) with 
the only daughters of baronets, if only daughters of baronets can be 
found in sufficient abundance ; let them be rejected by the parents, 
but let them Never Despair. A fever will break out in each 
baronet’s village, each only daughter will be attacked, in her 
delirium she will mention her curate’s name, the violence of the 
fever will pass away, but her strength will not return. The old 
medical attendant will become anxious, and will ask if she has 
anything on her mind ; her mother will reveal to him her delirious 

; he will recommend that she should be allowed to have her own 
way; the young curate will be sent for, the bishop will suddenl 

ive him a living, and the baronet his blessing, his daughter's 

d, and “a goodly portion.” Such is the whole plot and such 
are the incidents of this story of 276 pages. The young lady who 
has written this story—for it must be a young lady—has je mong 
as indeed she ought to have, a very high respect for curates. But 
while she bids them never despair, can she not fora moment put 
herself in Ge place pole: and their wen! no 
respecter o ns,and might it not just as easi off a too 
as at and a ? if 
curates are thus by young authoresses, shall we 
not have a very different Never Despair written for baronets, in 
which they and their wives will be enco by some fashion- 
able writer never to despair of getting their only daughters suit- 
ably married in spite of all the bachelor curates in England ? 

managed to write so long a story. begins, however, wi 
the birth of the hero’s father, and ends with liberal quotations from 
the Marriage Service. Mr. Leighton, the father of the fortunate 
curate, was educated at Christ Church. “The Dean,” we are 
told, “was loud in his praises of him.” Here our for 
that. venerable House, as Christ Church men delight to call 
their College, bids us pause. Our sense of decorum is sh 
Is it to be supposed that any Dean of Christ Church could be loud 
in his praises of any undergraduate? That line alone revealed to 
us the author's sex. Ignorant as she is of Oxford, scarcely less 


ignorant would she seem to be of those studies which are su 

to be pursued at Oxford. She gives, if we are not mistaken, but 
one instance of classical learning, and there she certainly makes a 
strange mess of it. In writing of the baronet, she says, “ He 
seemed never so happy as when buried in the voluminous accounts 
which it was that some Curtius should wade through for 
the enlightenment thereon of his brother magistrates.” Curtius’s 
exploit, as told in the Histories, was anything but wading. Never- 
theless, for the future we shall never be able to read any of these 
silly stories without comparing ourselves to Curtius as he waded 
through voluminous accounts. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Pew men of letters are better entitled to a biography than 
Boccaccio.* Dr. Landau, his latest and best biographer, 
justly comments on the unfairness of regarding him merely as a 
writer of licentious tales. ayes | that this character may be 
in a measure deserved on the score of his Decameron, and that the 
Decameron is incontestably his masterpiece, it still characterizes 
only one aspect of a collection abounding with illustrations of 
tragic and pathetic power, and is quite inapplicable to a very ex- 
tensive range of literary effort. Like Cicero, Voltaire, and Goethe, 
Boccaccio was not so much a great author in any particular 
department as a great man of letters who turned with ready ver- 
satility to whatever class of composition the needs of his time 
seemed especially to demand, now bestowing a classic form on 
narrative poetry, now creating the modern novel, now fostering 
the infancy of archzology or philology, now annotating the works 
of a yet greater writer than himself. Rich, however, as the bio- 

y of Boceaccio may be in matter promise to the intellectual 
fife it is, considering the distinguished position and active engage- 
ments of its subject, miserably poor in personal particulars. Villaui, 
as Dr. Landau shows, has derived his information almost exclu- 
sively from the works of Boccaccio himself, and subsequent autho- 
rities have added hardly anything of importance. The modern 


“biographer must consequently rely chiefly on the hints and allu- 


sions scattered up and down Boccaccio’s writings, and must show 
by their aid, assisted by a general acquaintance with the circum- 
stances of the time, how, in Dr. Landau’s words, the young 
merchant clerk became the lively story-teller, and the story-teller 
the pious and slightly pedantic herald of the Renaissance. These 
two well-marked divisions of Boccaccio’s literary activity consti- 
tute the two principal divisions of Dr. Landau’s work, which 
necessarily consists for the most part of criticism, agreeable, impar- 
tial, and evincing a thorough mastery of everything bearing on the 
subject. The author's learning is never obtrusive, and his style is 
everywhere easy and pleasant. He concludes with the observation 
that the best memorial to Boccaccio would be a complete critical 
edition of his works. One of his own chapters is devoted to an 
investigation of the genuineness of eleven works ascribed to 
Boccaccio, mostly, as he appears to think, on insufficient grounds. 


Georg Forster t is one of the most interesting figures in the 
intellectual history of Germany, and Herr Hettner has performed 
an acceptable service to letters by editing, chiefly, but as it would 
seem not entirely, for the first time, his correspondence with his 
intimate friend, the anatomist Sémmerring. It is only to be 
regretted that the collection is entirely unaccompanied by note or 
comment, insomuch that the incidents of Forster's history are not 
readily followed, except by those already conversant with it, or 
who have immediately at hand the already extensive literature relat- 
ing toit. The correspondence extends from 1779 to the ultimate 
catastrophe of Forster's career in 1793, and is carried on almost 
entirely on his side, Sémmerring’s letters having poe been 
lost. Its straightforwardness, cordiality, and general manliness of 
tone confirm the most favourable estimates of his character, and 
increase our regret that a man of such admirable gifts of heart 
and mind should have been drawn in evil times into the vortex of 
revolutionary politics, for which his philanthropy, disinterested- 
ness, and enthusiasm were so many disqualifications. We only 
obtain side-lights on his unfortunate domestic circumstances, but a 
large proportion of the earlier letters relate more or less to his 
engagement to his subsequent wife, Therese Heyne, including a 
no number from the lady herself. Read in the light of 

events, these may be held to betray a certain want of 
heart, but it must in fairness be allowed that the predominant im- 
pression is one of their agreeableness and cleverness. There are 
some characteristic glimpses of the naturalist’s rough and intract- 
able father, of Caroline Michaélis, whose fortunes were so 
curiously linked with Therese Forster’s, and of other remarkable 
. Some of the most interesting letters are dated from Wilna, 

where Forster for some years occupied a professorship, and convey 
many graphic illustrations of the uncomfortable £9 ener of 
Poland at that particularly unpropitious — . Itis amusing to 
read even then Othe opposition of England to the expulsion of 
the Turks from Europe, and of financial embarrassments as im- 
pediments to Russian schemes of conquest. Some of the more 
purely intellectual subjects of discussion, such as Jacobi’s publica- 


* Giovanni Boecaccio: sein Leben und seine Werke. Vou Dr. Marcus 
Landau. Stuttgart: Cotta. London: Williams & Norgate. 


Georg Forster’s Briefwechsel mit S. T. Simmerring. 
von havniots Hettner. Braunschweig: Vieweg.. London: Wi & 
orgate. 
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tion on the Spinozism imputed to Lessing, and Herder’s philo- 
sophical works, equally prefigure the more important controversies 
that agitate our own day. The volume is closed by an appendix of 
such of Heyne’s letters to Sémmerring as refer to the Forsters, and 
an epistle from Sémmerring to Therese Forster, then Huber, betray- 
ing great anxiety lest she should get him into trouble by the in- 
discreet publication of any letters from him or Forster betraying 
their connexion with secret societies. 

Stripped of its guise Faso: Bruno Bauer's “Christ and the 
Cesars ”* enunciates little more than the very sound proposition 
of an intimate affinity between early Christianity and the Greek 
and Latin ethical philosophy of the first Christian centuries. It 
is only a pity that Herr Bauer, who is never content with merely 
saying what others have said before him, should spoil a good sub- 
ject by fanciful exaggerations. The days are past when whitever 
wore a Christian aspect in Seneca was assumed to have been 
borrowed from St. Paul ; but apparently the days are coming when 
St. Paul will in turn have to run the gauntlet as the plagiarist of 
Seneca. To establish such a proposition, Herr Bauer is of course 
obliged to bring the date of the ew Testament Scriptures lower 
down than sound criticism warrants. As an exhibition of the 
= of contact between the new religion and the new philosophy, 

is volume is not uninstructive. Copious citations aid us to ap- 
prehend the intimate relation of the two as diverse aspects of a 
great moral upheaval, embodying conceptions of the rights, 
dignity, and fraternity of mankind far in advance of any point 
attained during the palmy days of Greek philosophy. Seneca may 
be styled the hero of the book, which is divided into sections 
headed with the names of Nero, Domitian, Trajan, and the Anto- 
nines as representatives of their respective epochs. 

There is more substantial, and perhaps not less paradoxical, 
novelty in the same writer's treatise on the influence of English 
Quakerism on German culture and on the Anglo-Russian project 
of auniversal Church.t The influence of Selieities on Germany 
does not seem very clearly made out, for the numerous mystical 
and pietistic sects which have flourished on German soil would 
have arisen equally if Fox and Penn had never existed. Its in- 
fluence on Russia can only be established by connecting it with 
Mme. Kriidener, one of those fair penitents of whom every re- 
ligion can exhibit a sufficiency. If Anglicans and Russians have 
combined in any project for a universal Church, this has assuredly 
been rather prompted by ecclesiastical than Evangelical sympathies. 
However slight the value of Herr Bauer's speculations may be, 
his volume nevertheless contains many interesting particulars, 
both as to the Moravians and allied sects of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and as to recent Russian religious movements, such as negoti- 
ations with the Old Catholics. 

Oskar Brenner j has performed a useful task in bringing together 
all the passages of the ancient writers prior to the first century B.c. 
that relate to the northern and central parts of Europe. Hecatzus 
of Miletus opens the list ; the last is the mythographer A pollodorus, 
who is the first ancient writer to speak of the Alps in such a 
manner as to imply that the term was then generally understood. 
Herr Brenner discusses the voyages of Pytheas, on whose testimony 
he is disposed to place reliance, and considers that Thule was most 
Probably a part of the coast of Norway. 

In a country like Russia, where a title is almost essential to 
respectability, and every successful man becomes a member of the 
aristocracy by promotion if he is not already one by birth, a 
history of the nobility is nearly equivalent to a political history of 
the nation. It was therefore a good idea of Dr. Kleinschmidt’s to 
prepare a history of the principal Russian families, with a com- 
pendious account of the chief political transactions in which their 
members have taken part.§ The principal drawbacks are the diffi- 
culty of obtaining a Fw a sequence of events, and the con- 
sequent necessity of frequently detailing the same incidents. Dr. 
Kleinschmidt divides the Russian nobility into three classes—the 
descendants of Rurik and his companions, the representatives of 
the great Boyard families, and the new men, a large proportion of 
whom are of foreign extraction. “A strange mixture,” he says, 
“ of honours earned by merit and due to caprice, of the most 
intensely national spirit and the most absolute cosmopolitanism.” 
In one respect, however, all branches of the aristocracy seem in 

t days much alike—their enormous profusion, maintained by 
vish gifts from the Crown. Serf emancipation and financial 
embarrassments have brought this state of things to an end, and 
it may be safely affirmed that the Russian aristocracy’s present 
monopoly of political influence would be of short duration but for 
the want of a cultivated and opulent middle class. 

The publications of the German “‘ Verein fiir Socialpolitik ” de- 
serve the attention of statesmen and ery economists. Twelve 
volumes have been already published, each consisting of a collec- 
tion of essays or reports by some of the members upon some given 


* Christus und die Casaren: der Ursprung des Christenthums aus dem 
riémischen Griechenth Von Bruno Bauer. Berlin: Grosser. London: 
Williams & Noryate. 

Einfluss des englischen Quiikerthums auf die deutsche Cultur und au 
Project emer Welthirche. Von Bruno Bauer. Berlin : 
Grosser. London: Williams & Norgate. 

Nord- und Mitteleu in der Schriften der Alten bis zum Auftreten der 
Cistorn und Teutonen. Von Oskar Brenner. Minchen: Kaiser. London : 
Williams & Norgate. 

Russland’s Geschichte und Politik dargestellt in der Geschichte des 
hohen Adels. Von Dr. Arthur Kleinschmidt. Cassel: Kay, 
London: Thimm. 


question of social or economical interest. The subject of the last 
volume is local taxation,* upon which nine papers have been con- 
tributed, dealing with the various aspects of the question as they 

resent themselves in different parts of Germany, and one contrast- 
ing the German system with the French. 

Part II. of the second volume of Mommsen’s work on Roman 
public law ¢ treats of the Imperial authority in its various rela- 
tions, such as its connexion with the Senate; its proconsular, tri- 
bunitian, and pontifical functions ; its civil and criminal jurisdic- 
tion; its control over the mint, the post, and other important 
branches of the administration. It is consequently as much an 
historical and an archeological as a legal treatise, and is richer 
in interest and significance than would readily have been inferred 
from the title. 

An rv | towards a natural history of the female sex, by F. von 
Baerenbach }, is designed to reconcile those conflicting views of 
woman’sintellectual capacity of which the misogynist Schopenhauer 
and the enthusiastic Michelet may be considered the respective re- 
presentatives. Herr von Baerenbach brings both before the tribunal 
of the Darwinian theory, and decides the question substantially in 
woman’s favour, except 2s regards her capacity for literary work. 
His strictures on the low standard of female authorship in Ger- 
many are probably well founded; but he makes no account of the 
silly and illiberal prejudice of most Germans against female writers 
as such—a prejudice which, had it existed here, would probably have 
—" our most gifted and sensitive authoresses from publishing 
at all. 

Dr. E. Reich’s “Contributions to Anthropology and Psychology ”§ 
take a wide range, and display extensive reading, not unaccom- 
panied with critical acuteness. They are not remarkable for 
originality, nor is there any special novelty in the latter part of the 
work, treating of the application of psychological observations to 
social problems, although the liveliness of the author's sympathies 
and antipathies prevents his work from being dull. He is pre- 
eminently a philanthropist, with a keen sense of social evils and 
dangers, but rather too vague in his conceptions of the appropriate 
remedies. 

In selecting the freedom of research now conceded to scientific 
men as the theme of his discourse at the fiftieth meeting of the 
German Scientific Congress, Professor Virchow || seems to have 
been rather desirous to repress than to encourage license of specu- 
lation. He warns his hearers that many scientific questions of 
great practical importance—such as that of the evolution of the 
human race from a lower type—have not yet emerged from theregion 
of controversy, and cannot be propounded as dogmas without a 
breach of all philosophical decorum. The admonition is probably 
designed for Haeckel and the other representatives of the ultra- 
Darwinian school, among whose excellences modesty and tolerance 
are not conspicuous. 


Among the naturalists who quitted Europe on board the 
Challenger 4 on her scientific cruise was one not destined to return 
—Rudolf von Willemoes-Suhm—who, when the cireumnavigation 
was well-nigh completed, succumbed to a malady insidiously 
brought on by the influence of tropical climates on a delicate con- 
stitution. The loss which science has sustained in this young 
man is attested by his companions, and may be estimated from the 
very charming collection of letters written during ghe voyage, 
which now appear under the editorship of his mother. It is true 
that, written for the home circle without thought of publication, 
these letters make no pretension to scientific accuracy, and record 
few biological observations with exactness; nevertheless some of 
the most essential qualifications of the naturalist may be recognized 
in their peculiar vividness of description, nicety of touch, and the 
happy art of singling out the most materiel particulars from the 
mass, Slight and fugitive as these notices must inevitably be, 
there is still hardly a page that does not convey something worth 
knowing and not generally known. One principal charm of the 
book is as much derived from the nature of the case as from the 
talent of the writer—the extraordinary variety incident to a 
steam voyage where the scene shifts with every letter, and the 
navigator is literally here to-day and gone to-morrow. Calum 
non animum, however, is applicable in the best sense to a corre- 
spondence uniformly bright, lively, and affectionate. 


Wilhelm Goldschmidt ** is apparently anxious to establish a 
character as censor-general of the contemporary dramatic literature 


* Die Communalsieuerfrage. Zehn Gutachten und Berichte veriffent- 
licht vom Verein fiir Socialpolitik. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 

+ Rémisches Staatsrecht. Von Theodor Mommsen. Bd. II. Abth. 2. 
Leipzig: Hirzel. London: Williams & Norgate. 

t Das Problem einer Naturgeschichte des Weibes. _Historisch und 
kritisch dargestellt von F. von Baerenbach. Jena: Dufit. London: 
Nutt. 

itriige zur Anthropologie und Psychologie, mit A dungen auf das 
Geullachaft. Von Eduard Reich. Braunschweig : 
London: Williams & Norgate. 

|| Die Freiheit der Wissenschaft im modernen Staat. Rede von R. 
Virchow. Berlin: Parey. Lendon: Nutt. 

q Challenger-Briefe. Yon Rudolf von Willemoes-Suhm. Nach dem Tode 
des Vertassers von seiner Mutter. Leipzig: Engelmann. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 

** Dramaturgische Notizen. Von W. Goldschmidt. Berlin: Bichteler, 
London: Nutt. 


Notizen zu Schriften von Paul Lindau. Von W.Goldschmidt. Berlin: 
Bichteler. London: Nutt. 
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of Germany. He undoubtedly possesses some qualifications for 
the task in the shape of pungency and fearlessness; nor can it be 
charged to him as a fault if this literature is in general too 
ephemeral and uninteresting to afford an attractive subject for 
criticism. Lessing found himself trammelled by the same diffi- 
culty; and it would be unfair to Herr Goldschmidt, or any other 
modern critic, to expect him to overcome it in Lessing's manner. 
In the absence of profound esthetic insight he is at least entertain- 
ing and lively; and his pair of brochwres, one dealing with, recent 
dramatic productions, and the other a dissection of a rival critic, 
may be recommended as contributions to an estimate of the modern 
drama of Germany. 

“Revive the Athenian theatre ; regenerate the lyrical drama.” 
Such is Mr. Trillo’s recipe for laying out ten thousand pounds to 
advantage in Crotchet Castle. The Wagnerian drama cannot well 
be revived or regenerated until it has actually existed ; but, mutatis 
mutandis, Herr von Wolzogen’s* idea of the most appropriate 
employment of the national surplus is much the same as Mr. 

0's. 

Schopenhauer, who maintained that genius was naturally pessi- 
mistic, might have found some corroboration for his view in the 
nervous but dismal lyrics of “L. W.’+ The author's poetical 
gift, indeed, scarcely amounts to genius; yet he can deliver himself 
with an energy and emphasis infrequent in the contemporary 
poetry of Germany. 

Vinetat, by E. Werner, is one of the best of modern German 
novels. It is the less necessary to dwell on its many excel- 
lences on account of the warm reception generally accorded 
by the English press to the translation just published, with 
the title Under a Charm (Bentley) ; but it is still better worth 
reading in the original. “The Mansion in the Ash Wood,’ § 
by F. Bodenstedt, is a good specimen of its class, the novel of 
incident, with neither situations nor personages closely copied 


| 


from actual life, and yet not obnoxious to the charge of unreality. | 
“ The Demagogue,” || by E. Hoefer, is also a novel of incident, ex- | 


hibiting considerable fertility of invention; but here the incidents 
are too melodramatic and the story too long. “ Daponte and 
Mozart, by Julius Grosse, is somethixgg between the historical 
romance and the “culture novel,” composed in a decidedly old- 
fashioned style. “A Man of Mark” ** and “ The Roads to For- 
tune” tt are fair specimens of the average type. 

The September number of North and South tt, besides a good 
novelette by B. Wagener, contains memoirs of two eminent 
Germans—Liszt and Anastasius Griin. The former takes the 
unusual form of a letter from the writer of the biography, 
Ferdinand Hiller, to the subject, reminding him of their joint 
adventures during the earlier iod of their musical career, 
especially of a visit to Paris in the days of Chopin. The paper is 
accompanied by a very fine and striking portrait of Liszt. 
Another contribution relates to the early sittings of the French 
National Assembly at Bordeaux, and professedly proceeds from 
the pen of one of its members, a profession whose genuineness is 
not well supported by internal evidence. The October number 
has a valuable article on the political economist List, with several 
of his hitherto unpublished letters ; and an essay by Paul Ieyse 
on the young Garibaldian poet and novelist, Ippolito Nievo, neg- 
lected during his life, but whose genius now seems about to 
obtain recognition. There is also a literary estimate of Heyse 
himself, by Karl Goedeke, who may be taxed with devoting too 
little space to Heyse’s masterly novelettes, in comparison with his 
less interesting and successful dramatic writings. 


* Grundlage und Aufgabe des allgemeinen Patronatvereines zur Pflege und 
Erhaltung der Biihnenfestspiele zu Bayreuth. Von H. von Wolbugen 
Chemnitz: Schmetzner. London: Wohlmers. 

t Graue Lieder. Von L. W. Leipzig: Mutze. London: Nutt. 

t Vineta. Roman von E. Werner. 2 Bde. Leipzig: Keil. London: 
Kolckmann. 
Das Herrenhaus im Escherwalde. Ein Roman von F. Bodenstedt. 
3 Bde. Jena: Costenoble. London: Kolekmann. 

|| Der Demogoge. Roman von E. Hoefer. 6 Bde. Jena: Costenoble. 
London: Kolckmann. 

{| Daponte und Mozart. Roman von Julius Grosse. 3 Bde. 
Costenoble. London: Kolckmann. 

** Hin bedeutender Mensch. Komischer Roman von A. von Winterfeld. 
4 Bde. Jena: Costenoble. London: Kolckmann. 

tt Die Wegezum Glick. Roman von E. A. Konig. 4 Bde. Jena: Cos- 
tenoble. London: Koleckmann. 

tt Word und Siid. Bd.3. Hefte 7,8. Berlin: Stilke. London: Nutt. 
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Bankers—Messrs, CouTTs & Co., Strand, W.C. 
H. J. JUPP, Secretary. 


PARK, Richmond Hill. 


Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE. M.A., M. For 


—A TUTOR, | 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


RESULT OF BONUS INVESTIGATION, 3ist DECEMBER. 1876. 
L2GAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


FLEET STREET (near Temple Bar). 


The Profit is the largest 1 yet divided by the Society. The Bonus gives an ave’ addition of 
£34 per £1,000 assured. basis of valuation maintains in their utmost force safeguards 
rendering the Society al to none in security to the Assured : 

1. The new “ Institute of Actuaries’ Tables of Mortality were employed throughout. 
ese yield higher Reserves against anialienonith es than apy other in recognized 


ue.) 
2. The f future rate of Interest obtainable was t 3 per cent. only. 
= ole * * Loading” was reserved for and Profits (gee Governinént 
ule 


_ Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 
EGAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY.— 


The BONUS REPORT. fully explaining the effect of the principles adopted, and the 
Valuation Schedule, will be forwarded. 
E. A. NEWTON. Actuary and Manager. 


March 1877. 
| AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON. 

Invested assets on December 31, 1876 £5,493,862 
Income for the past year 488.970 
Amount paid on death to December last . 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto allotted. RS 5,523,138 

a... Expenses of M t (including C ) are about 4} per cent. on the Annual 


pALTENTION is especially called to the NEW RATES of PREMIUM recently adopted 


The Rates for YOUNG LIVES will be found MATERIALLY LOWER than heretofore. 

POLICIES EFFECTED THIS YEAR (1877) WILL BE ENTITLED TO SHARE IN 
THE PROFITS AT THE NEXT DIVISION IN DECEMBER 1879. 

Forms of _Forms of proposal. &c., will be sent ¢ on application t¢ to the Office. 


(THE SCOTTISH IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
LONDON—2 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
GLASGOW AND EDINBURGH. 
H. AMBROSE SMITH, Secretary and Actuary. 


quiring rest and change. Turkish Baths on the p 


OVERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL— 
Under Contract = the a, of the Mails to the China, 
Japan, and fae may he Peninsu Oriental Steam N 
their Steamers from Sou oe , vid the Suez eg oat every Thursday, fiom TVonics every 
Friday, and Brindisi, with t the Overland Mails,every Monday. 
Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street. E.C. .and 25 Cockspur Street, s.W. 


RIGHTON. —BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 
lanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. as established. Suites of 
Rooms. Spacious Coffee- room for Ladiesand Gentlemen Sea- Water Service in the Hotel. 
P. 0. RICKARDS, Manager. 


A ROUND of GAMES for CHRISTM AS, NEW YEAR, 
and EVENING PARTIES ; containing Five New, Amusing, "and Intellectual Games : 
Loto Spelling Game—Jack'’s House—King Cole—Chess Check, and Transformation Spelling 
Game. They are all full icaen, with Rules for Playing. Thisis the best pes of Games 
suitable asa Present fo for Young or Old, and will be found a in every house 
where there are Children, and a continual round of Amusement for Evening Parties. In 
Box, ‘complete. price 7s. 6d. Carriage paid, 8s. 6d, 


HENRY THACKER & CO,, New-street Square, London, E.C. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 
THE ARGUS sa po “On Mighty Pens.—‘ Woe unto you when 


all "lisa saying that not apply to the inanimate creation, 
ven & Cameron's Pens. 
a boon and a b! ing to men. 
"The Pickwick. the Owl, and the ‘averley Pen.” 
1,400 ata? APERS recommend them to oer readers. 


a treasure.”"—Standar 
be Wonder of the Age, oe INDOO PENS. Sample See of all the kinds, 


Sold everyw! 
: MACNIVEN & CAMERON _ eee 1770), 23 to 33 Blair Street, Edinburgh, 
Her Majesty's Government Offices. 


HE ASTRONOMER-ROYAL Reported to the Admiralty 
(August 13, entered for competition, M. F. DENT’S 
the finest we he m Chronometers, Ww atches, &e. by the 

at the ia can be had on Chronometer 
Watch. and Clock i= Queen, 33 (COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CRO: 


BENSON'S | WATCHES.—Watch and Clock Maker re 
Ley =o and by Special Appointment to the Prince of Wales and Em- 
peror ond Bond Street, and (Steam Factory) Ludgate L London. 
BEN SON'S WATCHES, of every description, suitable for all 
Climates. from £2 to 200 G: uingas. Chronographs, Chro: Levers, Pre- 
sentation, Repeaters, Railway Guards, Soldiers, ‘and Workmen's Ws Watchcs strength. 
BENSON'S 2 ARTISTIC ENGLISH CLOCKS, decorated with 
Wedgwood and other Wares, to suit any style of Architecture or Furniture : 
also, as Novelties for Presente. Made solely by Benson. Brom #3 os Hoe 


BENsOon's PAMPHLETS on TURRET CLOCKS, 
TCHES, CLOCKS, PLATE, and JEWELLERY. Tllustrated. sent post free, each 
= Tyo: Stamps Watches sent safe by post. Benson's new work,” Time and Time Tellers,” 


ILLIAM 8. BURTON, 39 OXFORD STREET, W.— 
BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and. FURNITURE. — WILLIAM §8. BUR TON, 
General Furnishing Ir to His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, invites inspection of his show of 
Py — vee BRASS, and COMPOSITE BEDSTEADS, of the best make only. Prices from 10s... 


“SEDOENG MANUFACTURED on the premises. Extreme care is taken, even when the 
are the lowest, to use only such material as will wear satisfactorily. 
BEDROOM FURNITURE of every description in various woods and styles. 
DINING-ROOM FURNITURE of every kind in great variety. 
DRAWING-ROOM SUITES and FURNITURE to snit every taste. 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON, General Furnishing Ironmonger, by sopuintent, to 
His ain Highacs the Prince of Wales. sends a CATALOGUE, eratio and post paid. It 
of his + with List of Prices Plans 
© Thirty large rooms at Oxford Street, W.; 1,14, 2,3, and 4 Newman Street: 
6 y's Place and 1 Newman Yard ; Manufactories, 81 Newman Street, 


& SON’S 


SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF 
IS THE BEST SPRING MATTRESS YET INVENTED. 


HEAL & SON, 
D, a. and BEDROOM FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS, 
195, 196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, mn, W.—Catalogue post free. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 


REISE APARTMENTS 

GE on MOEDER'S SYSTEM. The 1, 

liberal. Cash Prices; no ExtraCharge for time given. use Stock mot 
with Terms, poet free.— 248, 249, 20, and 251 Tottenham Court 


XLARK’S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS SHUTTERS, 


HAND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 
Instituted 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the World. 
The WHOLE OF THE PROFITS are divided amongst the Policy-holders. 


1k OF FIC 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—EstTaBLIsHED 1782. 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
WM. LOVELL, 
BROOMFIELD, } Secretaries. 


LONDON and SOUTHWARK FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE. 


CHIEP OrFiceE—73 and 74 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
W. P. REYNOLDS, 3. Manager. 


NORTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
4 ESTABLISHED 1836. 
OFFICE In LONDON..........-. 1 MOORGATE STREET. 
A lated Funds (D DOr 1876) £2,092,000. 
Insurances effected i in all parts oft the W: orld. 


| YHE AGRA BANK, Limited.— Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
HEAD OFrFicE—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai. 
ong Kong 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms custor any with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall bel: ow £100, 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
At 5 per cent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches ot the Bank, free of 
extra charge ; and Approved Bilis purchased or sent for collection. 
Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken. 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy. and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
Every other description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


transacted. 
J. TITOMSON, Chairman. 
PlESSE and LUBIN-SWEET SCENTS. 
POUR CADEAUX. 


Opoponax, Jockey Club, Patchouly, Frangipanni. Lign-Aloe. White Rose, Psidium, 
and 1,000 ene from every flower that breathes a frazrance. Each 2s. 6d, 
S by Fashionable Druggists in all parts ot id. 
amc of Flowers, 2New Bond Str 


HEALTHY SKIN and GOOD COMPLEXION, 

PEARS TRANSPARENT SOAP is the best for the 

TOILET, NURSERY, and SHAVING. Recommended in 
the “Journal of Cutaneous Medicine,” edited by Mr. 


WILSON, F.R.S., used by 
THE ROYAL FAMILY, and Sold by Chemists and Per- 


mers ere. 


cet, London. 


LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 

DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole thec selelrated Receipts.and 

Manufacturersof the Pickles, Sauces.and Condiments, so jong and favourably distinguished 

by their Name, beg to remind the Public that every article prepared by them is guaranteed 

as entirely Unadulterated._92 Wigmore Street. Cavendish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, 
Portman Square),and 18 Trinity Street. L ondon.S S.E. 


TARVEY’S SAUCE.—Caution.— The Admirers of this 
celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that h Botth repared 
E. LAZENBY & SON, bears the Label'u sed so many years, signed i 


Uni ded by the Medical Profession. A pure old spirit, mild, mellow 
delicious, and most wholesome. Dr. HASSALL says: “ The samples were soft and mellow to 
the taste,aromatic and ethereal to the smell. The Whisky must be prenounced to be pure, 
well matured, and of very ext excellent quality. Pe 20Great Titehfield Street, w. 


ILLS’ “THREE CASTLES.”—« There's no sweeter 


‘obaceo comes from Virginia, and no better brand than the ‘ THREE CASTLES.’ "— 
Vide “ The Virginians.” Sold only in Packets, protected by the Name and Trade Mark of 
W. D. & H. O. WILLs. 


WILLS’ “BRISTOL MIXTURE, ” Mild and _ Fragrant. 
WILLS’ “SMOKING MIXTURE,” a ehoiee ” Comb: nation of “First oo al 
Sold everywhere in One, Two, and Four Ounce Packets, protected by our Name and Trade Mark 
W. D. & H. O. WILLS, Wholesale and Export only, } Bristol and | London. 
E PPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


